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“When a musician depends on his 
instrument for his living it seems he 
usually plays a Selmer. This is why 
the sound of Broadway, of TV, and of 
recordings, is most often the Selmer 


Sound.” 
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lL Sé fi 

nusic for a songfest, there’s 

rey Organ. Mitch says, ‘‘Organ music 

was made for family sing-alongs and neighborhood 
get-togethers. And for me, there’s no organ like 
the Lowrey. So the next time your gang’s having a 


sing-along... play-along ona Lowrey and see what I mean.”’ 


---ONn the [OWR EY ORGAN Mitch Miller like thousands of 


others has discovered the magic of the Lowrey Organ. A symphony of sound is waiting at your finger-tips. 
With the Lowrey’s multitude of true-to-life instrumental voices and easy-to-play touch tabs, you can 
retain, blend or add voices and percussion effects as you wish. And, no matter which Lowrey model you 
choose, you will have a wide range of instrumental voices and complete percussion on both keyboards. 
Models from $895 to $2895 . . . with a complete selection of styles and fine wood finishes. The Lowrey Organ 


Company, 7373 North Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois. r 982 


Let us prove... The LOWREY ORGAN is the easiest to play of all musical instruments! 
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THE HON. THOMAS A. McCANN, Mayor of Fort 
Worth, Texas, has shown a serious interest in the cultural 
betterment of his city and has been a consistent backer of 
projects for the advancement of the arts. Mr. McCann, the 
chief executive of Fort Worth for the past four years, was 
also a City Councilman and a foreign consular official. 
DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER, winner of the 1951 
Nobel Peace Prize, is a Renaissance figure in the highest 
sense of the term. As a doctor in Africa he pursues his 
humanitarian ideals; as a musicologist and musician he is 
recognized for his difinitive two-volume study of Johann 
Sebastian Bach and for his numerous performances on 
Columbia Records of the organ music of Bach. His philo- 
sophical works have an enormous readership and Dr. 
Schweitzer’s position as one of the world’s most beloved 
and respected figures has never been disputed. (Copyright 
by L’Alsace Francaise; courtesy, Kurt Singer.) 
WOLFGANG FORTNER delivered this material in 
speech form before the American Symphony Orchestra 
League convention in Philadelphia this past June. One 
of Germany's foremost composers, he recently served as 
composer-in-residence at the Berkshire Music School in 
Tanglewood, Massachusetts. Herr Fortner is President of 
the German section of the International Society for New 
Music, has taught extensively and has written in most 
orchestral and yocal media. 

GEORGE BARATI, Hungarian-born music director and 
conductor of the Honolulu Symphony Orchestra, is well 
known for his podium activities as well as for his award- 
winning compositions. His Chamber Concerto won the 
Naumburg Award in 1959 and has been recorded by Eu- 
gene Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. Barati 
recently conducted Madama Butterfly for the Brooklyn 
Opera Company and has just returned from his fifth Eu- 
ropean tour as a guest conductor. 

TONY BENNETT is best known for his television and 
night club appearances and for numerous Columbia re- 
cordings. His record sales—which began with Because of 
You, Cold, Cold Heart, Rags to Riches and Stranger in 
Paradise—continue to soar and his latest album, My Heart 
sings, also promises to top the million mark. This out- 
standing performer was originally to have made a career 
in commercial art. 

SAMMY DAVIS, JR., 2 volatile bundle of talent, scored 
his original success as a member of the Will Mastin Trio 
at Slapsie Maxie’s in Hollywood. His popularity as a 
singer, dancer, drummer and comedian soared in 1956 with 
his starring role in Mr. Wonderful on Broadway. Featured 
in Anna Lucasta as a straight actor in 1959, he appeared 
in the film of Porgy and Bess. Many will enjoy his candid 
ideas concerning musicals on television. 

IGOR MARKEVITCH, permanent conductor of 1'Or- 
chestre Lamoureux of Paris, is internationally recognized 
for his interpretations as well as his pedagogic activities. 
Debuting at the age of 18 with the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra of Amsterdam, the maestro has appeared since with 
leading orchestras throughout the world; his many record- 
ings for Deutsche Grammophon have evoked much com- 
ment and critical praise. This article was written during 
his recent tour of the Soviet Union and is reprinted by 
special permission of Sovietskaya Musika. 

ALEC TEMPLETON is well known for his jazz im- 
provisations on classical themes as well as his mastery of 
the piano and composition. Mr. Templeton studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music in London and worked for 
the British Broadcasting Company. Arriving in this coun- 
try following a four-year career as a concert pianist in 
England, he was immediately accepted as a serious and 
popular musician. 

MARJORIE G. LACHMUND, the author of this 
timely and nostalgic article, is herself a piano teacher of 
note with studios in Yonkers, New York. Her father, Carl 
V. Lachmund, was the last of the authentic “Liszt pupils” 
to achieve international prominence. These excerpts from 
his unpublished reminiscenses should be of interest to all. 
HUGH TRACEY, Director of the International Library 
of African Music, is a leading ethnomusicologist specializ- 
ing in the music of his native continent. A resident of the 
Union of South Africa, Mr. Tracey recently completed a 
lecture tour of American universities sponsored by the 
Department of State. He is the author of numerous books 
and articles on this subject and broadcasts regular pro- 
grams for African networks and the British Broadcasting 
Company in London. 

JACK A. SOMER, Administrator of Audio Co-ordina- 
tion for RCA Victor Records, has succeeded in reviving 
some of the greatest performances of the past in a new 
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FOR EDUCATORS 
72 Pages—Completely New! 


CAPITOL-ANGEL’S AUTHORITATIVE REFERENCE 
WORK ON EDUCATIONAL MUSIC — 1961-62 Edition 


Because of the enthusiastic reaction to our 1960 Educational Catalog, and 
the cooperation of an editorial board of leading American educators, we 
have broadened the entire concept of this audio visual guide. At the same 
time, we have retained the carefully organized, easy-to-find arrangement 


of the original edition. Included in its pages are such features as: 


¢ VALUABLE NEW SECTIONS ADDED: Spoken Word ... Basic 


Music Library ...Great Recordings of the Century... History of Jazz. 


OVER 300 ALBUMS ILLUSTRATED, described, graded and 
evaluated in terms of teaching usage by an authority in each field 
EVERY MAJOR CATEGORY INTRODUCED by an article 
written by a leading educator or musician 

ALL CATEGORIES AUGMENTED by albums recommended by 


educators. More than 100 listings added. 


Indispensable! Every teacher involved in musical education, or in audio pro- 
gramming, should have a copy of this guide.. Teachers, Librarians and Educators— 


< 7 T 
4)¢ per copy. (Others—50¢) Use the coupon, or your own letterhead. 


Music Edi 1754 N. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


cation Dept., Capit 


For 25¢ enclosed, please send me a copy of your new 72-page EDUCATIONAL MUSIC GUIDE 


Check applicable boxes 
Teacher Librarian Other 


AFFILIATION : [ 0 
(Name of School, Library, or Dept.) Public Parochial Private 


ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE __ STATE snisadabihaateaentaiibigig vies 


My interests apply to [ a) a } 
music in these areas: Pre-School Elementary Secondary College Language Audio-Visual 
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setting—stereo. Besides the scientific back- 
ground which facilitated his work, Mr. Som- 
er is an adept pianist and cellist, having 
studied at the Manhattan School of Music. 
HUGH ROSS, conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum in New York City, is internation- 
ally respected as a choral and orchestral 
conductor. He has often conducted the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at ‘Tanglewood 
and records for Columbia Records. He is an 
honorary member of the Brazilian Academy 
of Arts and Letters and has studied with 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, Sir Adrian Boult, 
Egon Wellesz and others. Mr. Ross, also 
known as a teacher and adjudicator, hereby 
expounds a theory which will invigorate 
choral singing. 

EUGENE REICHENTHAL is director 
of orchestras and bands at Harborfields 
High School, Greenlawn, New York. During 
his graduate work at Ithaca College he did 
a study of music teaching in British schools 
which led him to his interest in recorders. 
Invited to attend a two-week music course 
for British teachers offered by the Ministry 
of Education at Reading University, he also 
studied with Edgar Hunt, a foremost au- 
thority on recorders, at Downe House. 
HAL SCHAEFER, one of this country’s 
brightest arrangers and composers, has many 
recordings for RCA Victor and United Art- 
ists Records to his credit. A student of 
Henry Brant, he has written original scores 
and arrangements for such personalities as 
Marilyn Monroe and Tallulah Bankhead. 
His serious compositions have been per- 
formed at the United Nations and at Town 
Hall in New York City. 

CHARLOTTE DuBOIS, professor of 
music at the University of Texas since 1940, 
has had extensive experience as a profession- 
al accompanist, private piano teacher, su- 
pervisor of schools and as an instructor on 
the college level. Prof. DuBois has conduct- 
ed workshops throughout the nation and 
her publications include several books and 
numerous articles. She is Chairman of the 
M.E.N.C. Committee on Music for the Ele- 
mentary Teacher and served as program 
annotator for Austin Symphony Orchestra 
Student Concerts. 


JOSEPH E. SKORNICKA is Director of 
Music Education in the Public Schools of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He is the author of 
various articles on school music and recently 
published a series on the relationship of the 
music industry to educators in Piano Trade 
Magazine. He spoke at this year’s M.E.N.C. 
convention in Columbus, Ohio. 
BARBARA AYLOR MARCH, Program 
Specialist of the Music Division of the Pan 
American Union, has long been active in 
music. She began her study of the piano at 
eight years of age and attended the Ameri- 
can University and the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts in Washington, D. C. Hav- 
ing visited Latin America on four occasions 
and resided in Mexico City, she is also a 
staff member of the Music Division of the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia. 
ETHEL CASEY is a concert soprano from 
Raleigh, North Carolina, who specializes in 
the contemporary song literature. A recent 
recital in New York’s Town Hall was en- 
thusiastically received by the press and pub- 
lic. Miss Casey will give an all-Debussy pro- 
gram at Carnegie Recital Hall on October 
Ist, to be followed later by a concert of 
Anton Webern’s songs, both under Colum- 
bia Artists Management. 
SAUL SWIMMER, director of Three 
Task Productions, is the young man whose 
color featurette, The Boy Who Owned a 
Melephant, won the Gold Palm of the 
Venice Film Festival. Pity Me Not, a full- 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Model 77 


The French Horn 
That “Couldn't Be Built!” 


To draw both dark and brilliant tones from the same instru- 
ment? To drop from a massive fortissimo to a mere whisper 
of tone? To create an easy high register that is nevertheless 
beautifully in tune? For years the experts said it couldn’t 
be done — then came the Holton Model 77! 


Here for the first time is an instrument that combines all 
the most desirable qualities of French Horn design without 
an ounce of sacrifice or compromise. Never before a French 
Horn of such wide dynamic range or of such richly varied 
tone coloring. Never before has a French Horn combined 
such evenness of response and impeccable tuning in, all 
registers. Never before could you enjoy such comple 

ease of playing with such masterful controls very 


nuance of expression. 
\ 


The Model 77 is one instrument you mug hear and play 
in order to believe; the French Horn that § buldh’t be built” 
— yet Holton did it! Despite its tregfénq@ous popularity, 
many dealers are now able to demog@rate the Model 77 
from stock. Stop in at your favogite music \store and 
try this and other superb model the Holt n French 


Horn line! par. 
\ 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., ELKHORg#PpAYISCONSIN [ em 


: 
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BAND DIRECTORS: You are 
cordially invited to accept a free sub- 
scription to Holton’s magazine, _ 
The Fanfare, devoted to informative 
articles of interest to everyone in the 
field of music education. Send’ us 
your name, address and teaching 
position on a postcard today! 
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ARTHUR ASK 
Sisi@es(lgitia 
Oslo Philharmonic 
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DAVID KREHBIEL 


(With Mr. Farkas) 
Asst. First Hornist, 
Chicago Symphony 


ETHEL MERKER 
Distinguished 
Free Lance and 
Recording Artist 


be 


ey 
JAMES E. MILLER 
First Hornist, 


Denver Businessmen’s 
Symphony 


PHILIP FARKAS 
Dean of American 
Hornists, for years 
First Hornist of the 
Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra—now on 
the faculty of Indiana 
University. The 
Holton Model 77 is 
the result of close 
collaboration with 
Mr. Farkas. 
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It is the human ear alone that can make the final 
assessment of tonal quality. However, if you were 
to analyze the composition of a single piano tone, 
you would find that it consists of many partial 
tones. These overtones give the impression of only 
one pitch when heard in combination, but are 
actually different notes in the scale when listened 
to individually. They originate when separate sec- 
tions of the piano string vibrate. 

The ear cannot separate and evaluate each of 
these overtones. But Baldwin has developed in- 
struments that can. They compare the tone to pre- 
determined absolute standards. They record the 


Baldwin 'TONAL RESEARCH 


results of new tonal experiments to help weigh the 
merits of proposed changes in the piano. 

By measuring tone in terms of frequency (pitch), 
time and magnitude—by scientifically recording 
the relative strength of the overtones as well as the 
basic tone—acoustic engineers set the standards 
that assure full, golden resonance. 

The growing number of concert artists who choose 
the Baldwin as their exclusive instrument for public 
performances testifies to the value of this extra effort. 
Play the Baldwin Grand piano at your Baldwin 
dealer’s. Feel its responsive touch. Hear its resonant 
beauty. You will share in their endorsement. 


This advertisement is one of a series based on a new illustrated booklet, 


“The Story of the Baldwin Grand Piano’. 


A valuable reference for 


teachers and students, it tells how the grand piano is constructed. For 


your FREE copy, write to Section 18. 


The Baldwin Piano Company, 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


HOWARD PIANOS - 
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BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 


EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


HERE will be a teacher short- 

age in the secondary schools of 
250,000 in ten to twenty years (ac- 
cording to the estimate of William 
Ramstad, School Planning Labora- 
tory, Stanford University). There are 
57.7 million children in the United 
States under age 14, 13.5 million 
teenagers (15-19) and 34.4 million 
young adults (20-34). The future 
teacher shortage, pointed up by the 
present statistics, must and will be 
met with the necessary quantity and 
quality. 

Educators of today must be alert 
to the educational problems of our 
age; they must also be creative indi- 
viduals, able to perpetually foster 
higher standards of education. To 
do this they must be well informed, 
not only in their area of specializa- 
tion, but in the varying conditions 
of the highly changeable, protean 
world of music, as well as society 
itself. Their ideals must be those of 
our national heritage. Their ideas 
must be shared and, if considered 
worthy, tested in the proper situa- 
tion. Their guidance will allow no 
compromise with requirements or 
inspiration. 

The possession of these character- 
istics is effectively illustrated by what 
educators write for wide exposure 
in books and journals. With the en- 
thusiastic and far-sighted support of 
the entire music industry, Music 
Journal is able to present a valuable 
forum for musical ideas. And educa- 
tors have no monopoly on such 
ideas. The performing artist will 
offer another dimension that may 
be cloudy to educators and students. 
The composer will add still another 
approach, as will the impresario, the 
private coach and teacher, the band 
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director, the minister of music, the 
artistically sympathetic statesman, 
the conductor, the critic, the histo- 
rian, the electronic music expert, the 
publisher and manufacturer—yes, 
even the Rock ’n’ Roller. All may 
have something to say that has a 
share of universal veracity. It is up 
to the discerning reader to remain 
open to the integral charm of music 
in all forms. As Oliver Wendell 
Holmes put it, “Our lives should be 
cut rose-diamond fashion, with many 
facets answering to the many-planed 
aspects about them.” We must resist 
being grounded to a single flat sur- 
face. 


ESPITE international crises of 

unprecedented seriousness, the 
decade ahead must be one of un- 
paralleled achievement in lifting mu- 
sic education to new levels of excel- 
lence. Teachers, students, artists, 
journalists and music enthusiasts 
must move boldly forward in their 
own way, but also hand-in-hand. 
The expert and the public must 
blend into a strong team, clearly de- 
fining their respective, inseparable 
roles—and, at the same time, ever 
heightening their sense of the indi- 
vidual human being in the scheme 
of affairs. We should have the in- 
tegrity to realize this on our own 
and be thankful that we are not 
ruled by a Communist system which 
would force us to do so. 

In 1971, the estimated number of 
amateur musicians will have reached 
50 million; there are 32 million re- 
ported today by the American Mu- 
sic Conference. More leisure time 
will be available and it is important 
that future music appreciation and 


music making be flexible and all- 
inclusive so as to benefit the indi- 
vidual and enrich his appreciation 
and perspective of our entire cul- 
tural life. 

The “face-lifting” that Music 
Journal is introducing with this is- 
sue is perhaps an adjustment to the 
inevitable vicissitudes of our time. 
In taking inventory we have become 
aware of our affection for, and ap- 
preciation of, the format which has 
symbolized this publication's success. 
But initial eye appeal has become a 
competitive consideration, individu- 
al tastes have changed, and journal- 
istic presentation may be the decid- 
ing factor in a newcomer’s reading 
of the content or simply thumbing 
through the magazine. It is hoped 
that the new format will entice 
many new readers to dip into our 
unique treasure chest of musical 
ideas regularly and eagerly, each 
time holding forth a firm fist-full 
of gems for others to see. 


HIS month’s cover is a 15th 

century tapestry showing the 
musicians Guillaume Dufay and Gil- 
les Binchois, with a portative organ 
and harp. Dufay (c. 1400-1474) was 
the chief representative of the Bur- 
gundian school and famed particu- 
larly for his three-part chansons and 
masses. Composer Binchois (c. 1400- 
1460) is best known for his secular 
works: his chansons rank with the 
finest. Miniature is from the Cham- 
pion des Dames by Martin Lefranc, 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, used 
with the kind permission of Reynal 
& Company, publisher of An IIllus- 
trated History of Music by Marc 
Pincherle. 








IT'S MAGIC... 





John Kinyon magic! 


Here's what you've been waiting for... 
Book II in the Band Booster Series. 

Last year when M P H introduced Band 
Booster, the band method especially designed 
for mixed instrument classes, it was acclaimed 
by band masters throughout the country. There 
was a small reservation in the minds of some of us . . . could a first rate band with first rate 
musicians be produced by this new method with its easy pacing. 

It was acknowledged that at the completion of Book | in the Band Booster method pupils 
were some distance behind those being taught by the Breeze-Easy Ser: 2s, singly or in classes 


of like instruments. 





Here's where the magic comes in. John Kinyon, master craftsman that he is, has been 
able in Book II of Band Booster, to catch up and cross the finish line still maintaining the same 


easy pace so necessary for teaching mixed classes. 


See the magic for yourself. Band Booster Method, Book II is now at your music dealer! 


Condensed Score & Piano Accomp. . . $2.00 


Parts each 


AIIMARK = REMICK 
: MEW WoriD ~ ADVANCE 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. @ 619 West 54th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
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AMERICA’S FINEST PLASTIC DRUM HEAD 


Years of research and experience in the 
manufacture of plastic drum heads have 
paid off in the exclusive new design of 
WEATHER Master heads by Ludwig. New, 
mechanical tucking seals the head into a 
special all-metal flesh hoop. 


Lupwic — WEATHER MASTER plastic 


drum heads will offer you unsurpassed 
tone and response. . . a new crisp sound 
with no weather worries. 

Now available in all popular sizes for 
Snare Drum, Tom Tom, Bass Drum and 
Tympani. When ordering specify for 


orchestra or parade use, 


* 
most famous 
name on drums 
1 


DRUM COMPANY 728 N. Damen Ave. + Chicago 47, Ill. 
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What an exciting experience to read 
the March issue of Music Journal! 
I’m enjoying it immensely and would 
say you really “hit the jackpot” with 
that issue. It contains quite an em- 
barrassment of riches. 

Owen Anderson 

New York City 


In March, 1960 I was a privileged 
guest at the M.E.N.C. Conference at 
Atlantic City. I had been invited, as 
president of the South African So- 
ciety of Music Teachers, to represent 
my Society and South Africa. I visit- 
ed the booth of Music Journal, be- 
came a subscriber and, in fact, 
bought Sigmund Spaeth’s splendid 
book, Fifty Years with Music. May I 
say thank you for the real pleasure I 
have from the varied, informative 
and stimulating articles in the Jour- 
nal? I look forward to each issue with 
keen anticipation. 

Aida Lovell 

Johannesburg, South Africa 


I gave the Jack Benny article (Jan- 
uary, 1961) to my duet-playing com- 
panion and let me tell you the se- 
quence of events. He had stopped 
taking lessons on the violin for a 
while because he thought it was a 
little too much for him. After he 
read the Benny article and reflected 
how Benny had forged ahead al- 
though at the advanced age of 39, 
he became a bit conscience-stricken. 
So he went down and bought the 
four numbers Benny mentions in his 
article and he is now going back to 
our teacher, Marius Thor, and re- 
sume his lessons, starting with the 
Mendelssohn concerto. Thus shines 
a good deed in a naughty world. 
Earl Minderman 
Washington, D.C. 


Several times in the past I have had 
the honor of being included among 
your contributors... . May I take 
this opportunity, also, to congratu- 
late you on the excellent quality of 
your magazine and the very wide 
coverage it offers to those of us who 
care about music. 

Elizabeth E. Rogers 

Trenton (N.J.) State College 


I have just had the pleasure of read- 
ing In and Out of Tune in the April 
issue of Music Journal, and hasten 
to tell you of our complete agree- 
ment with your point of view... . 
Music should be enjoyed as well as 
appreciated. We sincerely hope that 
others will read and understand the 
message. 

W. W. Kimball, President 

Piano Manufacturers Ass'n. 

Chicago, Illinois 


I read your column In and Out of 
Tune in the Music Journal of April, 
1961, in which you say: “Too many 
educators believe that ‘Music for 
Fun’ suggests turning all study of 
the art into mere recreation. 

They insist that school or college 


students playing in bands or orches- 
tras or singing in choral groups must 
undergo the drudgery (italics mine) 


demanded by standards of per- 
fection. . . . Can’t they have a little 
fun with music?” 


Your opinion, Mr. Editor, is symp- 
tomatic of the times: Every difficulty 
in the educational process must be 
disguised, sugar-coated. “Fun with 
Music” is such a euphemism. But 
why must everything be for ‘laughs’, 
for recreation, for fun? This, in a 
nation which is fighting to maintain 
its scientific and cultural place in a 
world of “have-not” nations, a world 
which is full of eager learners who 
are willing, able and anxious to take 
on the rigors of true learning. How 
are we to compete with these people, 
if the goal of every endeavor in the 
curriculum is to “have fun’’? “Take 
this subject!,” the student is told, “it 
is no drudgery!”.... 


It seems to me that music is much, 
much more than these things. For this 
reason alone, as a counterpoise to the 
degradation of music for which com- 
mercialism is responsible, it is im- 
perative that music, the art, be nour- 
ished and fed to the developing 


mind at the educational level. Edu- 
cational materials to assist in this 
process are available, and the lists 
are growing. But it would be a mis- 
take to assume that every endeavor 
in the field of music. . requires 
drudgery on the part of the student. 
Drudgery is itself a loaded word; it 
implies work done without enthusi- 
asm at the teaching level. And so 
drudgery is more than likely to be 
the end-product of a teacher's failure 
to excite his pupils to an enthusiasm 
which he, the teacher himself, does 
not feel. 


Mr. Editor, you ask: “Why should 
music be given such special treat- 
ment, approached with such reverent 
solemnity, enshrined in such an ail 
of mystery?” The answer is the same 
for any and all the arts. They rep- 
resent a body of knowledge and tra- 
dition which cannot be imparted 
or even explained, too quickly or too 
lightly. The butcher and the surgeon 
both use knives, but you don’t call 
a butcher to remove your child’s ap- 
pendix. You summon a surgeon, who 
has approached his art with the “‘rev- 
erent solemnity” you deplore in the 
study of music. . . . Certainly it can 
be taught exclusively for fun, at a 
low level of knowledge and _profici- 
ency. .. . Is the goal of music educa- 
tion a mass-participation program of 
enjoyment, at the expense of stand. 
ards, or a program of steady progress, 
one of a guarded excellence, by de- 
dicated teachers? 

Thomas J. Filas 

Chicago, Illinois 


I have read the latest issue of Music 
Journal and felt that it is a splendid 
publication, vivid, versatile and ec- 
lectic. Just what we all needed. Need- 
less to say, I am now one of your 
faithful readers. 

Fernando Laires 

Artist-in-Residence 

University of Texas 


I, personally, can’t say enough about 
the quality of material that you are 
putting forth in your publication. 
I feel it is one of the top musical 
magazines in the United States at 
the present time. Congratulations! 
Charles A. Byers 
Assistant to the Dean 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 
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NUMBER FOUR /SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL SERIES 


ERNEST 
BLOCH 
1880-1959 


ARNOLD 
SCHOENBERG 
1874-1951 


WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN 
1910- 


Some of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
-- first 100 years 


in the field of 


SYMPHONIC 


MUSIC 

From the beginning of genuine American 
symphonic music, when Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
began to commission and to perform American 
works, to the present, when these works 

are played and acclaimed in the United States 
and throughout the world, Schirmer’s have 
published a large library of contemporary 
symphonic music. This policy will be continued 


as we enter our second century. 


The important contributions of Samuel Barber, 
Leonard Bernstein and Gian Carlo Menotti 


7 have been noted in preceding announcements 


in this series, 


G. SCHIRMER /609 FirtH aveENUE, NEW YORK 17, N Y.) 
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| TTAINGSYOUSHOULDKNOW? 


RECORDS 
With the meteoric rise of 26-year- 
old American-born Agustin Anievas, 
we have a young man capable of 
playing the works of Franz Liszt (St/- 
and Records) as they should be play- 
ed, with a difficult combination of 
virtuosic technique and musical in- 
telligence. Mr. Anievas is completely 
engrossed in the Romantic mood 
and his agile and accurate fingering 
complements the successful emotion- 
al atmosphere of the 19th century's 
most prominent composer-pianist. 
The works performed are the Sonata 
in B Minor, the Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 12, the Petrarch Sonnet No. 
104 and the Transcendental Etude 
No. 10... . Prof. Gladys Tipton of 
Columbia University joined conduc- 
tor Howard Mitchell and his Nation- 
al Symphony Orchestra in two re- 
leases aimed at grades 1 and 2 in the 
Adventures in Music series (RCA 
Victor Records). Each album con- 


tains a sizeable pamphlet written by 
Prof. Tipton which discusses, on an 
appropriate level, the music _per- 
formed by Mr. Mitchell. Many hints 
are included for the teacher as to 
proper presentation in class. 

Alexander Borodin’s Symphony No. 


2 in B Minor and the Polovtsian 
Dances from “Prince Igor’ are 
coupled on a new release (Capitol 
Records) by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Rafael 
Kubelik; both works receive aver- 
age treatments. Music by the 
three leaders of atonalism have been 
released (Columbia Records) in per- 
formances by the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Ro- 
bert Craft. The selections are Alban 
Berg’s Three Pieces for Orchestra, 
op. 6, Anton Webern's Six Pieces for 
Orchestra, op. 6 and Arnold Schoen- 
berg’s Begleitungsmusik, op. 34. 
The Berg and Webern selections are 
masterpieces firmly entrenched in 
the repertoire as representative of 
the musical idiom. . . . The most im- 
portant opera since Berg’s Lulu has 
just been given its premiére record- 
‘ing (Columbia Records, 2 discs). 
Karl-Birger Blomdahl, probably 


12 


Sweden’s leading composer and 
rapidly becoming one of the world’s 
most profound and rapidly rising 
musicians, combined electronic mu- 
sic and orchestral instrumentation in 
his opera Aniara. The work is of 
great musical and intellectual in- 
terest to all laymen and educators 
and should be played in every class- 
room as an example of music forg- 
ing ahead as opposed to stagnant 
status-quo compositions. The excel- 
lent soloists are from the Stockholm 
Royal Opera and Werner Janssen 
conducts the Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Vienna Volksoper. . Our 
hat goes off again to Angel Record’s 
Great Recordings of the Century 
Series which, within the past few 
months, brought out two magnificent 
performances, Verdi’s Requiem with 
Maria Caniiglia, Ebe Stignani, Beni- 
amino Gigli and Ezio Pinza under 
the direction of Tullio Serafin and 
Beethoveh’s Symphony No. 9 con- 
ducted by Wilhelm Furtwaengler 
and a quartet consisting of Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Elisabeth Hoengen, 
Hans Hopf and Otto Edelmann. 
Verdi’s score was recorded in Rome 
in 1939 and the Beethoven work was 
recorded, in actual concert per- 
formance at Bayreuth, in 1951. Both 
albums are amazing and, as usual, 
reduce other competition to nil. . . . 
Another major contemporary Amer- 
ican composition has been recorded 
by Antal Dorati and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra (Mer- 
cury Records), Gunther Schuller’s 
Seven Studies on Themes by Paul 
Klee, accompanied by Paul Fetler’s 
fine Contrasts for Orchestra. Schull- 
er’s music is filled with orchestra- 
tional imagination, excellent taste 
and fine construction. . An ex- 
tensive collection of 17th century 
brass music, conducted by one of 
England’s most renowned musicol- 
ogists, Thurston Dart, is being made 
available on the American market 
(l’Oiseau-Lyre Records). Besides be- 
ing musical rarities, the works are 
absolutely charming and it is surpris- 
ing that a group consisting of two 
trumpets and four trombones can 
make such joyful music. Basso 
Boris Christoff has long been as- 


sociated with the Slavic repertoire 
and he now extends both his own 
capabilities and the knowledge of 
music lovers with an allbum devoted 
to the songs of Tchaikovsky (Capitol 
Records). Alexandre Labinsky is the 
pianist in this group of 14 songs 


which include Don Juan’s Serenade 


and None But the Lonely Heart.... 
Tenor Kenneth McKellar is heard in 
a Handel aria recital (London 
Records) accompanied by Sir Adrian 
Boult and the Orchestra of the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 
The selections are from the Messiah, 
Judas Maccabaeus, Xerxes, Acis and 
Galaiea, Semele, Jephtha and Ptol- 
em. . The new recording of J 
Pagliacci (Angel Records, 2 discs) 
features the voices of Lucine Amara, 
Franco Corelli and Tito Gobbi with 
Lovro von Matacic conducting the 
Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala, 
Milan. It is undoubtedly the finest 
dramatic and vocal version of the 
work on records. The fourth side of 
the album consists of Verdi operatic 
choruses... . z Adolphe Adam's peren- 
nial favorite, Giselle, has been re- 
cently recorded in its complete form 
by Anatole Fistoulari and the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra (Mercury 
Records, 2 discs). The sound is quite 
exceptional as is the performance. 
... The works of Friedrich Silcher 
(1789-1860), a virtually unknown 
German Romantic composer, are now 
available (Baerenreiter Musicaphon 
Records, 250 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York), and it’s about 
time. The chamber pieces recorded 
are not profound nor are they great, 
but they do delight the listener. 
Baerenreiter should indeed publish 
more of Silcher’s miniaturistic mu- 
sic. Other releases on this label in- 
clude J. S. Bach’s Sonata No. 5 in F 
Minor and Sonata No. 6 in G Major 
for violin and harpsichord as _per- 
formed by Hansheinz Schneeberger 
and Eduard Muller and two Bux- 
tehude choral works, Cantate Dom- 
ino and Lauda Sion Salvatorum, in 
their record débuts. . . . Beethoven's 
Septet in E Flat, op. 20 (l’Oiseau- 
Lyre Records) in a performance by 
the Melos Ensemble of London, an- 
other fine English group, is now 
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King sterling silver bells add 
richer tone color to the sounds of music 


The sound of a Sterling Silver Bell is a richer sound. other metal. This is why King goes to the trouble 
It carries more overtones, is slightly ‘darker’. Ster- of shaping sterling silver into bells for its trom- 
ling silver responds instantly and projects further. bones, saxophones, trumpets and cornets. The King 
This is true for the talented school musician and _ sterling silver sound is crisp, clear, clean. King’s 
the accomplished professional. The reason lies in celebrated craftsmanship and construction combine 
sterling silver’s unique ability to transmit heat, to give these and all King instruments a long life 
electricity and SOUND better than almost any __ that makes them a sound investment. 


A point of interest. Sterling Silver is a precious metal, that costs 15 times as much as brass. King Sterling Silver Bells are 
92.5% pure, purer than coin silver. Men like these pay tribute to Sterling Silver’s richer sound... 


THE H.N.WHITE 
COMPANY 


we Manufacturers of 


£ Ke pip 
A 2 KING «CLEVELAND 
F ‘ < band instruments 
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ame" : ’ } , 

t . - ‘y 4 “ . [ 

ey * i | 5225 SUPERIOR AVENUE 
. CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


= "2 mY 
j , “ Write for copy of new booklet on 
, “How Playing a Wind Instrument Can 
. Improve the Health-Posture- 


HARRY JAMES CANNONBALL ADDERLEY a ~SA JOHNSON Appearance-Attitude of Your Child’’. 








Distinguished Selection and Superb Sound 
for the WOODWIND QUINTET 


Robbins Collection of 


CLASSICS |. 
WOODWIND QUINTET 


(Quarto Size) 


Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 


An outstanding collection of 9 varied 
melodies by distinguished composers, 
specifically scored for the woodwind 
quintet. Practical arrangements and 
adaptable instrumentation for the school 
ensemble. 


Contents 


PRELUDE and AIR 


by Henry Purcell 


TWO MOODS 


by Georg Philipp Telemann 


PRELUDE and FUGUE 


in G minor 


by Johann Sebastian Bach 


ALLEGRO 


From the Opera “Tamerlano 


by George Frederic Handel 


ADAGIO and RONDO 


From Sonatina No. 1 


by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
CONTRA-DANCE 
No. 2 
by Ludwig van Beethoven 


DANSE LENTE 


by César Franck 


POLKA POETIQUE 


by Bedrich Smetana 


POETIC TONE-PICTURE 


Op. 3, No. 5 
by Edvard Grieg 


INSTRUMENTATION 
FLUTE © OBOE © Bb CLARINET © HORN IN F © BASSOON ® 2nd Bb 
CLARINET (Use in absence of Horn) © Bb BASS CLARINET (Use in absence 
of Bassoon) ® FULL SCORE 
List Price: EACH BOOK $1.00 © FULL SCORE $2.00 








FULL SCORE ON APPROVAL! 





available. . . . . A major historical 
document has been released (Co- 
lumbia Records, 3 discs) in the form 
of Igor Stravinsky conducting his 
own Le Sacre de Printemps and 
Petruschka as well as discussing, on 
record, his own thought and the his- 
tory of Le Sacre in his own inimi- 
table Russian-French English. . . 
A group of major chamber music 
records have just been completed at 
RCA Victor Records. Russian pi- 
anist Emil Gilels is heard in a some- 
what bombastic reading of Schu- 
bert’s Sonata in D Major, op. 53; the 
Juilliard String Quartet performs 
Alban Berg’s Lyric Suite and Anton 
Webern’s Five Pieces, op. 5 and Six 
Bagatelles, op. 9 in their usual flaw- 
less manner; Brahms’ Piano Quartet 
in G Minor, op. 25 is heard in a 
most sympathetic manner as_per- 
formed by Victor Babin (piano), 
Szymon Goldberg (violin), William 
Primrose (viola) and Nikolai Grau- 
dan (cello), four splendid musicians 
who call themselves the Festival 
(Aspen, Colorado) Quartet; two ma- 
jor releases come from the trio of 
Jascha Heifetz, William Primrose 
and Gregor Piatigorsky. The works 
on one album are Beethoven’s Trio 
in D, op. 9, No. 2, three of J. S. 
Bach’s Sinfonias and Schubert’s Trio 
No. 2. The other album contains 
Beethoven's Serenade, Op. 8 and 
Kodaly’s Duo for Violin and Cello. 
. Yehudi Menuhin narrates a 
record aimed at introducing the 
Western listener to the many won- 
ders of Indian music (London 
Records). The music is, above all, 
fascinating and Mr. Menuhin’s 
astute comments make it quite un- 
derstandable. . . . William Schuman’s 
Symphony No. 3 is available in a 
recording by Leonard Bernstein and 
the New York Philharmonic (Co- 
lumbia Records). The work says 
nothing new but is still, nonetheless, 
interesting. . . . Bizet’s Symphony in 
C and Lalo’s Symphony in G Minor 
as conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the Orchestre de la Radiodif- 
fusion Francaise (Capitol Records) 
is a sheer delight, as far as Bizet is 
concerned. Lalo’s work is too pon- 
derous to be considered French and 
is even poor in its imitation of the 
German symphonists of the 19th cen- 
tury. ... Mahler’s lightest symphony, 
his Symphony No. 4, has been re- 
corded by the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra of Amsterdam conducted by 
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Listen to the big, rich, full-bodied 
sound of an Olds Parisian Am- 
bassador saxophone—to its won- 
derfully flexible, adaptable voice 
—and you fear one of the soundest 
reasons for choosing an Olds. Play 
a Parisian Ambassador—experi- 





ence its fine intonation, light posi- 
tive key action, fast accurate oc- 
tave key mechanism, and ease of 
playing—and you experience more 
sound reasons for choosing an 
Olds. Own a Parisian Ambassador, 


and you’ll enjoy dependable, 


««-FOR CHOOSING 


AN OLDS Bahd trouble-free performance for years 


PARISIAN AMBASSADOR "1 —one of the reasons so many band 
-e | directors choose Olds. Check the 





outstanding construction features 
—they’re all sound reasons for 
choosing an 











* All Keys, hinges, and posts 
are one-piece, drop-forged for 
additional strength and 
accurate dimensions. 

2 Rods are solid nickel-silver 
with tapered pivot-screws— 
offer better adjustment and 
fewer repair problems. 
® Drop-forged buttresses 
eliminate old style soft-cast 
posts. 

#> Sculptured keys are 
nickel-plated—impervious to 
wear. They contrast attractively 
with easily demountable key 
guards, 

16) Low B>-B-C keys on outside 
of saxophone body prevent 
interference with clothing when 
instrument touches the body. 
Rod and hinge mechanism is 
engineered for extra 
leverage and silent action with 
roller-hinge foot not touching 
saxophone body. 

6 Drawn tone hole sockets 
eliminate even the slightest 
chance for leakage from a 
pinhole in a solder joint. 

eo Bell-to-body and neck-pipe 
bracing are extra strong. 


F. E. Olds & Son 


Fullerton, California 
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Georg Solti (London Records) with 

soprano Sylvia Stahlman. The often 

| delicate, pastoral mood of Mahler 

A New Method For The Organ, by | is well evident in Solti’s treatment 
| and the sound is excellent. ...A 

|} new version of Beethoven’s Sym- 

{ h .q/i | phony No.7 in A Minor comes from 

(Cc. ar SASSEF || Herbert von Karajan and the Vienna 

Philharmonic Orchestra (RCA Vic- 

tor Records). The reading follows 


As A Matter Of tradition and has no special qualities 
| i . On the 


otherwise unrecorded. . . 

Oo pe ing N i © Oo U Fe 4 b popular front we have a number of 
A fine releases, headed by Hal Schaefer 
i} and his Orchestra on a disc entitled 
The ORGAN as a matter of COURSE Music That Reminds Me of You 
(United Artists Records) and 
A complete self-instruction method Charles K. L. Davis’ Love Songs of 
A thorough, musical approach to both the learning and teaching of nae i me 
the organ written in Mr. Elisasser’s engaging and inimitable manner. semble (Everest Records). Mr. Davis 
is the well-known Hawaiian operatic 
‘ and popular tenor who has appeared 
Price $2.75 a copy on he Ed Sullivan Show aad on 
other important television programs. 
. .. Swing Along With Me (Reprise 
NEW CHORAL PUBLICATIONS i} Records) is Frank Sinatra’s latest 
|} album recorded once again in col- 
SATB | laboration with Billy May and his 
WERE YOU THERE? Catiedins: Aan Cock orchestra. Sinatra sings twelve num- 
BLOW THE MAN DOWN Catherine Ann COOK 2. onunnnnnn 206 bers, including Granada, Falling in 
HYMN AND PRAYER FOR PEACE Jee BM : lj Love With Love, Have You Met 

WHO'S DANCING WITH ME? Margueritte House . | Miss Jones and Love Walked In. . 
et ieee eaatinne ceili Frank DiFabio and his trio are heard 
; : | in a new album Late Hours: Open 
—— er "iil House (Brunswick Records), a col- 

é , 

atanine donee See ee || lection of twelve pieces including 
LI'L LIZA JANE Norman Phillips ono" ]} Lil’ Darlin’, Sweet and Lovely, and 
THE LOVELINESS OF THE NIGHT Richard Walker original numbers. . . . Popular gui- 
tarist Adomono is heard in twelve 
SSA numbers on an album bearing his 
SICILIAN HYMN Catherine Ann Cook é, | mame (Decca). Selections include 
OLD SISTER PHOEBE Eusebia Hunkins ¢ \] Rhapsody in Blue, April in Paris, 
| Cumana, Blue Tango and Miserlou. 
TTBB | ...Al Hibbler Sings the Blues (Re- 
|| prise Records) presents the well- 
known singer in a group of arrange- 
ments by Gerald Wilson, who also 
ORDER THROUGH YOUR LOCAL DEALER cesemncts the orchestra. Among me 
twelve selections are The Party’s 
Over and In the Wee Small Hours 
of the Morning. ... A major under- 
taking on the part of The Readers’ 
Digest is its new album series. Two 
albums are offered, one containing 
— SS twelve records devoted to popular 
INTERLOCHEN PRESS. “ak | classics and an album of twelve discs 
ter |} devoted to semi-classical selections 
Scion (overtures, ballet scores, tone poems, 
i =a i} etc.). Recorded by RCA Victor, these 
albums are available at most reason- 
able prices from The Readers’ 
Digest, Pleasantville, New York. The 


A must for all organists—both amateur as well as professional. 





DIRGE FOR TWO YETERANS Samuel Loboda 
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without Bumps, 
Bruises or Backaches 


| Not only are FLAT/JACKS Marching Drums easier and more 

' comfortable to play, they are the best sounding drums your band 

' can hope to use! Designed to incorporate newly discovered 
acoustical principles, FLAT/JACKS have only one drum head... 


yet their carrying power is tremendous. And, four FLAT/JACKS 


bass drums (for example) can be stored in the space needed for 

| one conventional type. Revolutionary RMC ZOOM Carriers have 
Hele no straps, no harness. Just slip the adjustable hangers over 

aS ogg your shoulders, and you are ready for any marching maneuver 


. .» quick steps, whirlabouts, rear backs, kneels and all the 
others. Bass and baritone drums also can be twirled while playing! 


° 
in the band ay When at parade rest, drummers can Jower their instruments 
ee ae to the ground, then be ready to play again as quickly as any in 
i the group. Note, too, that with FLAT/JACKS you can have 
a complete drum choir ... snares, tenors, baritones and basses. 


SEE YOUR RMC MUSIC DEALER... 
YOUR PARTNER IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


| FLAT/JAC KS 


the most respected THINNER | LIGHTER | LOUDER 


name in music 


RICHARDS MUSIC CORPORATION 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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GIBSON ARTIST: AL VIOLA 


GIBSON ING 


DEPTH! 
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USE GIBSON 
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sound is excellent and many of thé 
works are performed brilliantly. 





SCHOOLS 





The New York College of Music has 
set up a Bachelor of Music-Teachers 
Education Program to train prospec- 
tive public school music teachers. In- 
formation is available from the col- 
lege, 114 East 85th Street, New York 
City 28... . The Manhattan School 
of Music will now grant a Master 
of Music degree in opera. Admissior: 
to the course of study will be after 
successful audition and evaluation of 
previous records. Applicants must 
have a Bachelor of Music in voice 
or its equivalent from an institution 
of recognized standing and have ful- 
filled the academic qualifications for 
graduate status. .. . The formation 
of the Canadian String Quartet, a 
group of Canadian and American 
musicians, was announced by the 
University of Toronto. The Quartet 
will be in residence at the University, 
teach advanced students in the Fac- 
ulty of Music and the Royal Con- 
seryatory’s School of Music, coach 
ensembles and give an annual series 
of concerts on the campus. . . . The 
University of Kansas City has es- 
tablished a Division of Accordion in 
its Conservatory of Music. Students 
will be able to use the accordion as 
the principal instrument in the 
bachelor of arts program, the bach- 
elor of music education degree and 
for theory and composition majors 
for the bachelor of music degree. 
Joan Cochran heads the new ac- 
cordion division and conducts the 
55-piece Conservatory Accordion O1 
chestra. . . . Mrs. John Charles 
Thomas has announced that her late 
husband's entire music library is be 
ing presented to the Peabody Con 
servatory of Music, where the noted 
baritone began his musical training. 
; Arizona State University, in 
Lempe, has formed an Internation- 
a] Percussion Reference Library 
Which will accept manuscripts for 
file and will open its shelves to per- 
formers, composers and publishing 
companies. The curator of the col 
lection is Mervin W. Britton. 

Yale University Library is establish 
ing a Historical Sound Recordings 
Program for the collection, preserva- 
tion, study and re-publication of im 
portant recorded music and docu 
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ADVENTURES IN MUSIC: THE NEW RECORD LIBRARY 


Gladys Tipton, Editor 


[Wwone irae revise 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
_ Gladys Tipton, Editor « National Symphony Orch. 
i Howard Mitchell, Conductor 


Grade I (music of Gluck, Moussorgsky, ' 


Bizet, Stravinsky, Thomson, Bach, 10 
others) LE or LES-1000; EED-100 (45 EP) 


t iy ane ane a 
| LIVING STEREO Crea Victor hy | 
| Grade 4, Volume 1 tw a 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
| A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Gladys Tipton, Editor + National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor 


Grade IV, Vol. 1 (music of Tchaikovsky, 
Lecuona, Mozart, Chabrier, Grofé, plus 5 
others) LE or LES-1004; EED-104 (45 EP) 


ANNOUNCING...ALBUMS FOR GRADES 4 


NOW... 


The availability of 6 graded albums in this distin- 


LIVING STEREO 
Grade 2 j 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC | 

A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 

Gladys Tipton, Editor » National Symphony Orch. | 

Howard Mitchell, Conductor 


Grade II (music of Shostakovich, Fauré, 
Milhaud, Prokofieff, Bartok, Handel, 9 
others) LE or LES-1001; EED-101 (45 EP) 
LIVING $TgRzO 


Grade 5, Volume 1 cron |e) 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Gladys Tipton, Editor » National Symphony Orch 
Howard Mitchell, Conductor 


Grade V, Vol. 1 (music of MacDowell, 
Schubert, Ravel, Sibelius, Bach, plus 4 
others) LE or LES-i006; EED-106 (45 EP) 


ncaVicTor 3 | 


University) underscore analysis of the music, 


for response, correlation with art, poetry, etc. 


q{ LiviING | STEREOS MIRACLE ME SUREACI 


Grade 3, Volume 1 [RcAVicTOR | 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 
A New Record Library 
for Elementary Schools 


Grade II], Vol. 1 (music of Hanson, Villa- 
Lobos, Copland, Gounod, Vaughan Williams, 
7 others) LE or LES-1002; EED-102 (45 EP) 


| LIVING | STEREO fF WIK\\ |) #SUKIALL 


Grade 6, Volume 1 acaVicror [ay 
ADVENTURES IN MUSIC 


A New Record Library for Elementary Schools 
G. Tipton, Editor - H. Mitchell, Conductor 
National Symphony Orchestra 


Grade VI, Vol. 1 (music of R. Strauss, 
Falla, Griffes, Beethoven, Wagner, plus 4 
others) LE or LES-1009; EED-109 (45 EP) 


ND 9 


A COMPLETE ELEMENTARY SERIES, G sig 1-6 


suggestions 


All record- 


guished and acclaimed Series is a fact of genuine signifi- 
cance to music education. Now, each phase of the elementary 
listening program can find its own “Adventures in Music” 
in basic repertoire of sound yet diverse musical values. 
Comprehensive Teacher’s Guides by Miss Tipton (Pro- 
fessor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


Manufacturer's Nationally Advertised Prices Optional with Dealer 
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ings by the superb National Symphony Orchestra, Howard 
Mitchell, Conductor. 

Each album available separately on « es at High Fidelity 
L.P. or Living Stereo at $4.98 and $ . See your dealer 


for a special offer on the complete Series! 


@ RcA VICTOR @ 


ON OF AMERICA 





Choral Music for Christmas 


GIANNINI A CANTICLE OF CHRISTMAS 
FOR BARITONE SoLo, M1xED CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Vocal Score 


A HYMN OF THE NATIVITY 


FOR SOPRANO AND Bass Sout, MIxEp CHorRUS 
AND ORCHESTRA 


Vocal Score 
HONEGGER A CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
FOR BARITONE SOLO, CHILDREN’S CHoruSs, MIXED 


Cuorus, ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA* 
Vocal Score 


FOR THE TIME BEING 
FOR SOLOISTS, NARRATOR, MIxED CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA* 


Vocal Score 
POULENC GLORIA (in Latin) 


FOR SOPRANO SoLo, MIxED CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Vocal Score 2.0.0.0... $10.00 
Chorus Parts 


RESPIGHI LAUD TO THE NATIVITY 
FOR SOPRANO, MeEzzo-Soprano, TENOR, MIXED 
CuHorus, S1x PAstorAL INSTRUMENTS AND 

PIANO Vocal Score ooo... $1.50 


VIVALDI GLORIA ; 
FOR Soto Voices, M1xED CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Vocal Score 


* Chorus parts available on rental. 


_—— 


G. Ricordi & Co. 


16 West 6lst Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 


—————— 


ments. The program has been ac- 
celerated by the gift of several thou- 
sand old recordings dating from the 
1890’s which was donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Laurence C. Witten, II, 
of New Haven... . A Brandeis Uni- 
versity Creative Arts Award to the 
late Wallingford Riegger, voted only 
three days before his death, will be 
used to establish a full-tuition 
scholarship for a student in the 
Brandeis School of Music during the 
1961-62 academic year. 





CONTESTS & AUDITIONS 





The Eighth Annual Composition 
Competition of the National As- 
sociation of College Wind and Per- 
cussion Instructors will accept entries 
until January 1, 1962. Works should 
be scored for any one of the follow- 
ing categories: brass solos, emphasiz- 
ing trombone, euphonium or tuba; 
woodwind solos, emphasizing E-flat 
alto or B-flat bass clarinet and E- 
flat alto, B-flat tenor or E-flat bari- 
tone saxophone; percussion solos, 
emphasizing timpani or mallet 
played instruments or mixed per- 
cussion; percussion ensembles in any 
combination up to six players. All 
entries must be accompanied by a 
tape recording. Additional informa- 
tion and entry blanks are available 
from Robert S. Bolles, College of 
Architecture and Fine Arts, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville. . . . The 
Northern California Harpists’ As- 
sociation offers two composition 
awards, a cash prize of $300 for a 
harp solo or for a work for one or 
more harps accompanied by one or 
more instruments and a $50 prize 
for an easy or moderately easy harp 
solo. Further information is avail- 
able from Yvonne LaMothe, 687 
Grissly Peak Boulevard, Berkeley 8, 
California. Final date for entries is 
December 15, 1961. . . . Under the 
auspices of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, the Caruth Competition is 
for a university alma-mater-type 
song. The contest is open to any 
U.S. composer and to foreign stu- 
dents studying at an accredited col- 
lege or university. The prizes, to be 
awarded over a three-year period, 
total $7,200, with a possible bonus of 
$2,500 if the University adopts the 
work as an official school song. Dead- 
line for entries is February 10. 1962. 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Tone 


Action 


Stamina 


Investment 





This piano’s doing real well at school 


No one pays the Steinway greater honor than 
music teachers, educators and purchasing agents 
at schools. That is why there are so many Steinway 
Grands and Verticals in the halls of great insti- 
tutions like Juilliard School, The Curtis Institute, 
Queens College, Peabody Conservatory, Oberlin 
Conservatory, Indiana University, Southern 
Methodist, Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart and others. That also explains why Steinway 


dealers are seeing such exceptional activity this 
year with music schools. 


No other piano can equal the Steinway’s tonal elo- 
quence and keyboard action. No other provides so 
much student incentive and the ambition to excel. 
It takes punishment like a hero and depreciates 
but little. This is economy and, as so many schools 
and teachers have discovered, the best piano invest- 
ment a school can make. Steinway & Sons 


The Instrument of the Immortals 
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We could list the new cLassic’s com- 
plete specifications. We could com- 
mission a pet to deseribe the sound 
and the cabinet. Both good ideas, but 
quite inadequate to the task, for the 
new CLASSIC is a living instrument. 
You must hear it to know why it is the 
most important speaker system avail- 
able today. You must compare it to 
all other makes to eliminate any doubt 
that here is the only system you will 
ever want. 

For large rooms, small rooms—for 
today and tomorrow—here is the first 
proer fa designed big sound system in 


Here's the 
one and only 
speaker system 


vou will 
ever want 


Compare the 
new University 
Classic Mark II 
fo all other systems - 
regardless of price. 


years. It creates a sense of spacious- 
ness typical of yesterday’s massive 
systems—but without making their 
space demands, and without sacrific- 
ing the intimate sonics and texture 
necessary for the full enjoyment of 
soloists and small musical ensembles. 
A “major acoustic achievement,” 
as many experts have declared. But 
you decide for yourself. At any qual- 
ity high fidelity dealer. $295.00. 
3-WAY SPEAKER SYSTEM: high com- 
pliance 15” woofer; 8” direct-radiator 
mid-range; Sphericon super-tweeter. 
RESPONSE: 20 to 40,000 eps. POWER 


REQUIREMENTS: any quality amplifier 
rated from 10 to 60 watts. DIMEN- 
sions: 35” X 284” and 17/4” deep! 

Write ‘for the fully-documented 
CLASSIC MARK. brochure and Univer- 
sity’s “Informal Guide to Component 
High Fidelity.”” Desk Q-9 University 
Loudspeakers, Inc., 80 S. Kensico 
Ave., White Plains, New York. 


Timeless Beauty and the Sound of Truth 


A Division of Ling-Temeo Electronics, Inc. 
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1961 BOURNE Highlights 





GREAT 
THEMES 


for 
ORCHESTRA 


Edited and Arranged by PHILIP GORDON 


12 compositions from the classics with 
complete program notes. 


Parts 85¢ — Piano $1.50 — Full Score $3.00 


Opera 

Ballet 
Oratorio 
Sacred Music 
Symphony 
Concert Music 


Collection for Mixed Chorus 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
and FOLK SONGS 


Selected and Arranged by 
JESTER HAIRSTON and HARRY WILSON 
16 songs ranging from work and religious songs to a 
play song, sea chantey and street cry. All music has 
complete program notes and is prefaced by back- 
ground material on the origins, history and inter- 
pretation of Negro Folk Music. 


SING UNIO THE LORD 


by WARREN ANGELL & WALTER EHRET 


13 selections especially suitable for church choirs in- 
cluding Responses and Amens and Anthems by the 
Masters and standard hymn writers: Bach, Beethoven, 
Wesley, Parker, etc. 


S.A.T. (with opt. Bass) Collection 


JUNIOR-SENIOR Hi 
IN SONG 


by LOIS and RAYMOND RHEA 


15 choral arrangements which meet the need of 
young tenors and basses with limited range. 


$1.00 


A Concert Band 

Collection of 

Arrangements by 
PHILIP GORDON 


ERNEST HARRIS 
JOHN CACAVAS 


With Complete 
Program Notes 


Parts 85¢ 


Conductor Score $2.00 


Full Score $4.00 


CLASSICS FOR BAND 


Corelli 
Purcell 
Palestrina 
Bach 
Handel 
Haydn 
Mozart 
Schubert 
Wagner 
Franck 
Brahms 
Tchaikovsky 


Melody 
Harmony 
Counterpoint 


STYLES for BAND 


CONCERT BAND FOLIO 
by FRANK ERICKSON 


Parts 85¢ 
Cond. Score $1.50 
Full Score $3.00 


12 compositions & 
arrangements, 3 in 
each style — with 
Program Notes 


BEST in BAND 


CONCERT BAND FOLIO 


Scored for Band by 
C. PAUL HERFURTH 


and 


HUGH M. STUART 


25 SELECTIONS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 





Pop Concerts 
Assemblies 


Parts $1.00 
Cond. Score $4.00 


Concert Programs 
Graduation 


Complete with 
Program Notes 
and Program Guide 





Me, Ses 
136 W. 52nd St. BOURNE. ine. New York 19, N. Y. 
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W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices 


— C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos 


THE 
INSTRUMENT 
DOES 

MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


William D. Revelli writes: “During the many 
years I have served as guest conductor, clinician 
and adjudicator my observation has been that 
the finest bands are nearly always those in which 
the director insists on gwality instruments. The 
bandmaster who does mot take a firm stand runs 
the risk of innumerable mechanical and musical 
problems, not to mention the likelihood of a 
high percentage of drop-outs. 


“Good instruments are often no more costly in 
terms of dollars and cents. Considered as an 
investment in the child there is no comparing 
the long term value! My advice is know your 
makes and their reputations in each separate 
field. Establish acceptable standards for your 
band and stick to them — the instrument does 
make a difference.” 


Dr. William D. Revelli, the University of Michigan's dis- 
tinguished director of bands, is a past-president of the 
American Bandmasters Association, honorary life president of 
College Band Directors National Association and honorary 
president of Kappa Kappa Psi. 


Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his 
mailing list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine 
Flute Forum —a publication devoted entirely to the 
interests of players and teachers of the flute. 
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HE heart of Fort Worth beats 

at a varied tempo. Serving as a 
business, industrial and_ cultural 
center of the Southwest, Fort Worth 
is known as a city of surging growth 
and strength, possessed of a_ rare 
energy and vitality. These attributes 
are as much in evidence in the city’s 
musical activities as they are in 
others. The musical “heart” of Fort 
Worth beats with the same strength 
and vitality, and at a tempo ranging 
from the power and force of the 
Civic Symphony to the lightness of 
the melodies of Broadway musicals. 
Add to the variety and quality of the 
music the facilities which have been 
provided for the enjoyment of mu- 
sic, the willingness of Fort Worth’s 
citizens to improvise, and their pride 
of accomplishment, and one may dis- 
cern what it is that stimulates Fort 
Worth’s musical heartbeat. 

Musical events make a major con- 
tribution to the life of Fort Worth 
citizens. They have long recognized 
and shown an appreciation for mu- 
sic—music not limited in variety, but 
covering the whole range from the 
“popular” to grand opera. 

One of Fort Worth’s greatest civic 
assets is the Fort Worth Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. 
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MUSIC 
is the 
heart 

of a 


CITY 





Aiilflly 1 


HON. THOMAS A. McCANN 
Mayor of Fort Worth, Texas 





Robert Hull. Dr. Hull has been the 
moving force which has brought the 
orchestra to a high status, and has, 
through his artistic genius and full- 
time devotion to the job, given Fort 
Worth a fine civic symphony. The 75 
to 80-member Symphony is, like 
many other musical efforts in Fort 
Worth, primarily a “home grown’ 
organization, drawing its members 
from people who live and work in 
Fort Worth. The orchestra and its 
members are recognized as constitut 
ing an indispensable contribution to 
civic culture and the spiritual wel 
fare of the community. Though ow 
orchestra operates on a budget that 
would make some despair, any lack 
of funds is more than made up by 
the skill of the members of the o1 
chestra and their driving enthusiasm 
for their art—an enthusiasm which 
augurs well for the future of the 
symphony in our city. 


NCLUDED among the guest solo- 
ists presented with the orchestra 
during the 1960-61 season are Clau 
dio Arrau, Ivan Davis, Isaac Stern, 
Nathalie Krassovska and Eugene 
Conley. Looking at one of this sea- 


son’s programs shows that the sym- 


Continued on page 95) 
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SAW Cosima Wagner for the 

first time in Bayreuth, when in 
1896 The Ring of the Nibelungen 
was taken up again, twenty years 
after its 1876 premiere, which Wag- 
ner had directed in person. The mu- 
sicians of the orchestra, with whom 
I used to lunch, spoke of her with 
great respect. But they were not 
unanimous in their opinion that it 
was a real advantage to have a 
woman of such an imperious will as 
Madame Cosima directing the per- 
formances. 

It was about 1904, if I am not 
mistaken, when I made her acquaint- 
ance. It was at Heidelberg, on the 
occasion of an audition of Bach’s 
B Minor Mass executed under the 
direction of Philippe Wolfrum. Mad- 
ame Wagner was there with her son 
Siegfried and one of her daughters. 
I acted with reserve, for her manner 
of receiving people who came to see 
her after the concert was lacking in 
simplicity and naturalness. She did 
not have the gift of putting people 
at their ease; she liked to have them 
approach her with the reverence due 
a princess. 

A little while afterwards, when I 
was working on my book about J. S. 


Bach, she stayed for a time at Strass- 
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burg with her daughter Eva. Pro- 
fessor Johannes Ficker, whom she 
knew well, gave her as a guide one 
of his students in the history of art, 
and I joined them in their walks 
about Strassburg. Cosima Wagner 
had heard something about the book 
[ was preparing, and she showed 
some interest in my idea that some 
of the music of the cantor of St. 
Thomas was descriptive. She asked 
me during our promenade to ex- 
plain my views, and I noticed that 
she knew the work of Bach thor- 
oughly. To demonstrate my ideas to 
her, I played for her on the beauti- 
ful organs of the Temple Neuf some 
of the most significant of the chorale 
preludes. 


URING our walks we talked 

about other things besides mu- 
sic. She told with great animation 
of the fight Wagner had waged in 
support of his art, so far as she had 
shared the struggle with him. I was 
surprised to find that still in that 
epoch, when Wagner’s work had fin- 
ally triumphed, she was haunted by 
the idea that the master’s enemies 
remained active and _ formidable. 
This attitude seemed to me hardly 
consonant with the remarkable per- 


PRATT Ow 


sonality of Cosima Wagner. 

Since I was a theologian, she 
touched also on religious problems. 
She once spoke to me of the religious 
instruction she had received and of 
the questions she put to her pro- 
fessors. She had always thought that 
the great problem was how to recon- 
cile the justice of God with His love, 
since, she said, love cancels justice, 
and as an attribute of God admits 
of no other. Therefore, she con- 
cluded, we may represent God only 
as a God of love, Who desires and 
achieves the salvation of all His 
creatures. In the course of this inter 
view, which took place one beauti- 
ful, sunny afternoon, while we were 
walking along beside the Ill from 
the St. Thomas bridge to the Uni 
versity, I realized what a delicate 
and vital soul there was in this 
woman, at first approach so distant. 

Her daughter Eva appeared very 
simple and natural. I conceived for 
her an extraordinary esteem, and we 
have always remained in excellent 
relations. 


HEN, some time later, I went 

to Bayreuth to attend the per- 
formances, I paid a visit to Cosima 
(Continued on page 72) 


Richard and Cosima Wagner 





BLOOD WEDDING 


Photos, Courtesy State University of Iowa 
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an 
opera’s 
words 


music 
by Wolfgang Fortner 


N the exchange of letters between 

Richard Strauss and von Hoff- 
mannsthal, we have the classic testi- 
mony of a common undertaking be- 
tween a librettist and an opera com- 
poser. This mutual concern to create 
something absolutely new, but some- 
thing more closely related to tradi- 
tional opera than to Die Meister- 
singer or Feuersnot (which was in- 
fluenced by Wagner), demanded 
from both the greatest concentra- 
tion. They were both conscious of 
the fact that such work compelled a 
highly “subtle understanding”. 

I found myself to be in another 
situation. Federico Garcia Lorca, the 
author of Blood Wedding, has now 
been dead for more than twenty 
years. He was himself an ardent ad- 
mirer and connoisseur of the musical 
theatre, and would have certainly 
been an ideal consulting partner, 
helper and inspirer. Perhaps it is 
because I cannot talk to Lorca in 
person that I feel an obligation to 
explain my reasons for having set 
one of his dramatic works to music. 

Blood Wedding was Lorca’s first 
work to be performed in Germany. 
The role of the Mother was played 
by Hermine K6rner under the direc- 
tion of Karl Heinz Ruppel in Stutt- 
gart. This performance was later fol- 
lowed by other performances else- 
where in Germany. For the Ham- 
burg production, Karlheinz Stroux 
invited me to write the stage music. 
Such music for the stage in many 
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cases is merely meant to usher in and 
out the various scenes, to bridge the 
gaps and to subdue the overwhelm- 
ing noises emanating from the man- 
agement of sets backstage. And what 
I do not find legitimate at all is this 
method of underlining, say, Moliére 
with Couperin or Shakespeare with 
Purcell. 


| is not necessary to buttress the 
words of a drama with music 
in order to make it more refined 
and palatable; rather, it should be 
acceptable only when the musi 
merely points up the inherent mean- 
ing of the words, just as Mendels- 
sohn’s music for A Midsumme 
Night’s Dream adds a certain feel- 
ing, even for a present-day perform- 
ance. But it is a foregone conclusion 
that stage music is indispensable to 
a drama which itself contains song 
and dance. 

In my work on Blood 
Wedding I came across, in the first 
scene of the third act, the following 
stage directions: A forest. It is night. 
Huge wet trunks are visible. 
Yet everything is cloaked in dark- 
ness. Iwo violins are heard. In Lor- 
ca’s manuscript the description is 
still clearer; the sound of two violins 
represents the forest. 

[his does not mean that the vio- 
lins ought to convey a sense of be- 
witching sentimentality or attempt, 
like Wagner, to weave the picture of 
the forest by conjuring up the vision 
of wind blowing through the trees 
and the chirping of the birds. And 
certainly musicians do not dwell in 
forests. Nevertheless, the two violins 
represent the forest itself. They 
should serve the same purpose as the 
words: describe the forest, empha- 
size the darkness, picture the lovers 
in their flight and portray the hover- 
ing danger accompanying the fugi- 
tives before their pursuers. 

I am of the conviction that stage 
music must meet the demands of the 
dramatist. Lorca demands of the 
musician a composition which sets 
the spiritual quality of the forest to 


Lorca’s 


tree 


music. 


ORCA himself was very musical. 

He was a passionate collector of 
folksongs and dances, which he him- 
self performed on the guitar. To 
gether with Manuel de Falla, Lorca 
published an the Cante 
Jondo and in his own dramatic po 
to unite word, 


essay on 
etry he endeavored 
song, dance and pantomime. 

Blood Wedding is, in fact, a sort of 
libretto but it is a stunningly beau 
tiful lyric libretto, containing in- 
comparable lines for singing. It has, 
what a critic once wrote, “something 
of the ballad-like 
dance, of changing colors, of pensive 
oscillation the heavy and 
the light, the grave with the light 
hearted, the pagan with the Chris 
tian—juxtaposed with a peculiarly 
fascinating Spanish mixture.” 

This, then, libretto 
could be weakened by the adding of 
arias, symphonic forms or the rigid 
application of the laws of musical 


melancholy of 


between 


is no which 


composition. The play had the po 
tentiality of being remoulded into a 
musical work. 

In the recent past, such types ot 
composition have increased in num 
instance, Pelléas et Méli 
sande, and Wozzeck. (The 
Verdi operas illustrate the necessity 
of altering the dramas of Shakespeare 
and Schiller in order to convert them 
into useful librettos.) In the texts of 
the poets Maeterlinck, Wilde and 
Biichner—texts which caught the in 
terests of Debussy, Strauss and Berg 


ber: for 
Salome 


—a suggestion of the form element it- 
self had to be present along with the 
dramatic treatment and lyric atmos 
phere. Berg’s desire to set Biichner’s 
play was stimulated by the fragment 
of a play called Wozzeck and not by 
the complete drama, Danton’s Tod. 

Quite naturally, the lullaby and 
bride’s song in Lorca’s text offered 
the most immediate possibilities for 
setting. Here suddenly, along with 
the The 
rhythm of this verse suggested an- 
other plane of composition—another 
point to be reached. The final scene, 
a cause of much headache for all play 


prose, appeared verse. 


Continued on page 90 
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OR several seasons we have been 

experimenting with stage ver- 
sions of choral music, and since | 
can well understand the general pub- 
lic may be somewhat at a loss as to 
what choreography can mean in chor- 
al work, I thought it might be a good 
idea to write something on the sub- 
ject. 

Of course, the first step involved 
in integrating choreography into 
choral music’ is to choose a choral 
work which would be susceptible to 
stage treatment. Massine may be able 
to choreograph Beethoven's Sym- 
phony No. 7, and Paul Draper can 
invent a dance for a Bach chorale, 
but it takes special gifts to find visual 
implications for this sort of music. 
Masses and motets certainly are ab- 
solute music, but mystery plays, 
masques, madrigals, part-songs, bal- 
lads, cantatas, all of these are regular 
choral forms, and they all involve 
non-musical elements which ask for 
visual realization. 

The principle of the treatment is 
derived from the original concept of 
“oratorio.” It is the picturization of 
the story of a “people”, a crowd, a 
mass-idea, as opera is the musical 
picture of the fate of a hero or hero- 
ine. To give a few obvious illustra- 
tions, Judas Maccabaeus is the story 
of the uprising of the Jews against the 
Romans; Elijah is the contest be- 
tween the followers of Baal and the 
true believers; Honegger’s Jean 
d’Arc is the story of the French first 
lionizing Joan and then making a 
scapegoat of her. 


LL of these works can only be 

effectively understood by an 
audience who can see as well as hear 
the development of the plot. In the 
days when oratorio first flourished, 
it was a form of pageantry, and was 
considered the fashionable spectacle 
by the 17-century society of Rome 
of those days. Carissimi, whose 
Jonah the Schola Cantorum pro- 
duced last April, wrote oratorios as 
propaganda for the Jesuits, much in 
the same way as television is used 
for educational purposes today. One 
reason why a revival of the oratorio 
form is timely is because of the mod- 


ern emphasis on the visual, which in 
another sphere has been exemplified 
by the growing popularity of the 
dance. 

On the other hand, we have to be 
careful that this is not treated as 
a branch of the balletic art. Dance, 
pure and simple, puts the chor- 
us just as absolutely into the back- 
ground as symphony or opera does. 
Audiences enjoy the choral ingredi- 
ents in Monteverdi’s Orfeo, in Ra- 
vel’s Daphnis et Chloé and in Stra- 
vinsky’s Les Noces, but in this type 
of choral ballet the chorus is hidden 
in the orchestra pit or provides 
merely a stationary frame for the 
dancers. This new choral presenta- 
tion, however, extends from static 
“tableaux vivants” to crowd move- 
ments of all types with unified group 
gestures, running the gamut from 
full realism to complete non-objec- 
tivity. 


UT since the art itself is not 

dance, one might ask why we 
wouldn’t prefer a stage director, 
rather than a choreographer to stage 
a choral work with movement. The 
answer is simple. Though it’s true 
there have been a few directors 
(Max Reinhardt and Joshua Logan, 
for example) who have themselves 
been responsible for the staging of 
mass movement, the aim of the aver- 
age stage director is to realize the 
emotional portrayal of the individ- 
ual actor. The aim of the choreéog- 
rapher, however, has been to include 
the organization of a picture, wheth- 
er illustrative or non-objective. It is 
also true that for the most part stage 
directors do not readily figure out 
the mechanics of moving a stage 
crowd of thirty or forty persons, 
since they never seem to have prac- 
ticed the technique of diagramming 
the patterns of crowd movement in 
advance of a rehearsal. But my ex- 
pert dance friends, who understand 
the practical necessities of mass ges- 
ture and mass movement, give me 
the diagrams of all the main crowd 
pictures for discussion before we ever 


go into rehearsal at all, and we are 
able to iron out all kinds of prob- 


(Continued on page 98) 
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by Tony Bennett 


LL art is relative. Regardless of 

the particular form of ex- 

pression, it is basically live form and 

coloring. The same applies to the 
stage and to singing. 

With a background in commercial 
art I am made especially aware of 
this mutual relationship. There is 
a parallel also with the recording 
business. The quick impact, which 
is seldom aesthetic, is destructive of 
the true artistic end. But it is com- 
mercial, perhaps sensational in a 
gaudy sense. The quality impact, the 
result of free artistic endeavor, is 
constructive, pertinent and individ- 
ualistically beautiful. But it is ap- 
preciated only by the select, not by 
the mass buying public. 

There seems to be much contro- 
versy about a product of commercial- 
ism in pop music—Rock ’n’ Roll— 
which I feel is defeating its own 
purpose. Its impact is flattered and 
magnified by every condemnation 
published. After all, it is merely an- 
other phase of popular music and, 
I feel, a temporary one. Why pro- 
long its life with procrastination? 
The fact of the matter is that Rock 
‘n’ Roll recordings represent only 
8% of the market! Albums are 40% 
of the market. The average person, 
especially the avearge teenager, will 
soon get bored with this bit. As most 
of us mature we slow down and re- 
quire less noise. And we all have ex- 
perienced temporary crazes. 


NE good thing that could be 
said for Rock ’n’ Roll is that 
it has enticed thousands of kids to 
dance again. As a result, teenagers 
have invented some new dances, such 
as “The Pony,” which is just as 
American as the “Lindy Hop” or 
“Fox Trot.” Let the children keep 
out of trouble. Let them dance and 
play around with Rock ’n’ Roll! 
Each new generation selects some 
form of expression, primitive as it 
may be, which represents a psycho- 
logical break with tradition and dis- 
cipline. Is this not a healthy outlet? 
We are much more critical of 
R&R here than in other countries. 
Others see some fun in it. It’s “crazy 
American music,”’ accepted for what 
it is (which is very little) especially 
in Europe. It is an inferior imitation 
of an American product. 
The only unhealthy aspect of 
R&R, as I presently see it, is the ex- 


ploitation of young “talent.” Some 
record companies, for example, need 
to create someone new and sensa- 
tional—hence, a Chubby Checker is 
introduced as a sequel to Fats Dom- 
ino. Then the company dictates the 
number of instruments (and some- 
times the brand name) to be used, 
who is to play, and the manner in 
which it is to be done. Under such 
conditions, is the “young artist” ex- 
pressing himself? This is a made-to- 
order commodity. 


HEN Frank Sinatra first joined 

Tommy Dorsey, he was al- 
lowed to sing good songs in his own 
way. The trend then was loud music. 
Bands were blaring away with When 
the Saints Go Marchin’ In, but 
Sinatra “sang soft.” He sold a new 
style and was allowed to do so. His 
individualism was given freedom. 
He expressed his talent his way. 


‘ 


The recording I most enjoyed 
making (for Columbia Records) was 
Beat of My Heart. It was done in 
an inventive was able to 
select my own material as well. Lis- 
tening to it brings rise to fulfilling 
and happy memories, and this par- 
ticular session might be parallel to 
writing a pop song. When columnist 
Nick Kenny asked Cole Porter how 
to write a pop song, the reply was 
“Make no concessions!” Utopia! 


way. I 


There are many enjoyable and 
fair recording sessions, however, so 
all is not dark on the western front. 
Artistic victories take place every 
now and then. And a frequent ques- 
tion asked of me during such ses- 
sions is “What do you think is ‘good’ 
pop music?” Jazz. The kind given 
out by the known and unknown 
greats. For a few examples, since 
I am always asked to name a few, 
I would select Dizzy Gillespie, Miles 
Davis, Louis Armstrong, Ray Charles 
and Erroll Garner. 

My original enthusiasm for and 
training in commercial art _ has 
switched from hand to voice. While 
studying both art and music at 
Heidelberg University I was made 
aware of the basic similarities of all 
forms of artistic expression. Com- 
mercial music or art need not be 
lacking in quality. Mankind 
found that it must work together to 
achieve things great or small, and 
this is true of all activity. We learn 
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ELEVISION spectaculars often 

are not spectacular at all, some 
wit once remarked, and it was no 
Stage joke! 

As a performer who has appeared 
on specs, and as a regular TV viewer, 
I know the point is well taken, 
though it may sound inconsistent. 
Actually it reflects a pattern that is 
all too common in television today. 

Time after time, you see 90 min- 
utes of nothing panned off on the 
public under the misnomer of “spec- 
tacular.”” It is sham show business 
and it has got to taint the whole 
idea of the special presentation in 
the end. A spectacular should be 
what it purports to be (according 
to Webster): “a spectacle, exciting 
wonder and admiration.” 

Anybody who watches TV regu- 
larly knows it is a rare event when 
the living-room screen offers a “gem” 
in the hour-and-a-half presentations. 
Only once in a great while do you 
get the chance to tune in on “An 
Evening with Harry Belafonte’ or 
“An Evening with Fred Astaire’’ on 
“A Frank Sinatra Special.” 


f>* the many specs on the air 
these days, few entertain, fewer 
still can be rated as exciting and 
many come off as total flops. It has 
been noted by TV’s most astute 
critics that in far too many instances 
the “spectacular” adds up to little 
more than a grandiose excuse to ad- 
vertise some products. 

However, you don’t have to be an 


expert to spot when the entertain- 
ment on a show places second in 


importance to the commercials. Any- 
one can break down the picture on 
the cathode tube. It comes over as 
unexciting, unentertaining fare or, 
described another way, the one thing 
there is too much of on TV today: 
boredom. 

A TV spec need not be dull. 
When produced right, it can make 
for fascinating watching. When pro- 
duced wrong, it can be a monu- 
mental waste of time, effort and 
talent. A great deal of the trouble 
with TV specs (and most entertain- 
ment fare on television today) stems 
from a rush-rush-rush approach to 
the productions. Writers bang out 
scripts under pressure. Performers 
learn their parts on the fly, some- 
times while doubling at other en- 
gagements. Directors drive casts 
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through rehearsals. Seldom does a 
writer or performer or director get 
to “feel” the task he is assigned to do 
or to deliver his best effort, all be- 
cause of the panic. 


ND why the panic? Well, what 

generates the rat race is a sort 
of pressure-from-the-top routine in 
the business. Sponsors set budgets 
for shows. Networks must adjust 
costs to fit the budgets. Within the 
money and time allotted (whateve1 
that may be), directors must give 
form and polish to the productions 
and performers must put the shows 
on the airlanes. 

Often there is not enough time 
for adequate rehearsals, not enough 
finances for adequate talent and ade- 
quate material. Quality obviously 
goes by the boards, as also entertain- 
ment values and solid programming. 
In some cases, anything may get by 
as entertainment as long as it pleases 
the sponsor. 

Right here, let me make myself 
clear: I am not against pleasing the 
sponsor. Rather, it’s just the op- 
posite. I feel that the man who pays 
the bills should be with 
what he buys; it’s the American en- 
terprise way of doing things. At the 
same time, however, I don’t think 
this practice should be overdone. 
Unfortunately it has been, and thus 
a bad precedent has been set in 


satished 


television. 

Sponsors now not only pay the 
bills, they are allowed to run the 
shows too. They control the opera- 
tion through ad agencies and the 
button -down-collar — braintrusters 
(who know little or nothing about 
show business), pick the writers, 
select the talent and decide the for 
mat. Is there any wonder that view 
ers suffer so much? 

Recognized authorities say that 
all entertainment on TV would be 
vastly improved if the final decisions 
were left up to people who make 
their living in show business, unre 
stricted by the demands of sponsors. 
I agree with that 100%. 

I have strong feelings against spon- 
sors meddling in the entertainment 
content of shows and that is why I 
recently turned down an offer to do 
a 90-minute musical on TV. The 
sponsor wanted me to headline a 
production I thought not very good 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Sehahehahatotahatedhote 
by Sammy Davis Jr. 





HE art of conducting is a sci- 

ence which, in my opinion, 
does not as yet exist. But enough 
material has already been accumu- 
lated and our age should see its in- 
ception. It seems to me that the 
theory of conducting is now at ap- 
proximately the same stage as tlic 
theory of piano playing was before 
Liszt and Chopin. They were the 
ones who created the universal piano 
techniques to which we owe the 
fact that pupils all over the globe 
today render their scales and arpeg- 
gios in much the same way (on the 
whole!), use the same fingering, and 
follow the same rules, no matter 
whether they live in the United 
States or China. 

Such general and firmly estab- 
lished technical rules for conducting 
are lacking so far. The young con 
ductor, on finishing the conserva- 
tory, faces the orchestra for the first 
time with much the same feeling as 
the child who is thrown into the 
water and told to swim. He is not 
quite sure what to do with his body, 
his left hand, his breathing. He 
does not know how to hold re- 
hearsals, where dozens of eyes are 
fixed on him, studying his every 
gesture and change of facial expres 
s10n. 

An exact system of rules on con- 
ducting, so clear that the conductor’s 
every gesture will be understood ex- 
actly as meant and fully take the 
place of the spoken word, should 
and can be created. The pioneer or, 
rather, herald of that science was 
Wagner. But what he told us about 
it was only the seed of the big and 
complicated science to come. The art 
of the wonderful conductors Arthur 
Nikisch, Arturo Toscanini, Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler and Bruno Walter 
could easily serve as wonderful ma- 
terial for the elaboration of the sci- 
ence of conducting. But, to repeat, 
that science is still in the offing. 
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MARKEVITCH: 
THE TECHNIQUE 
OF CONDUCTING 
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SHALL try to formulate some of 

the ideas on the technique of 
conducting that I have deduced 
from many years’ experience. It so 
happens that in the course of my life 
I have worked with at least 300 con- 
ductors. It all started at Salzburg, 
where, according to tradition, a two- 
months’ course with conductors is 
given every summer during the mu- 
sic festival. The course is not only 
for budding conductors; musicians 
who have already had some experi- 
ence with the baton come too. The 
late Kurt Furtwaengler invited me 
to direct these courses. Every year 
my assistants and I taught about 60 
conductors. Many of my former 
pupils have now become prominent 
European conductors. I also taught 
conducting for two years in the 
United States. 

My work with conductors taught 
me a great deal. It helped me to un- 
derstand exactly what beginners (and 
not only beginners!) in our particu- 
lar field of concert art lack. My own 
teacher was the well-known Ger- 
man conductor Hermann Scherchen, 
whose greatest claim to fame, by the 
way, Was as a pedagogue. I came to 
Scherchen after I graduated from 
the Paris Conservatory and learned 
all that I was supposed to. He was 
the first person who made me give 
really serious thought to the intri- 
cate and most difficult art of con- 
ducting, to which I felt myself par- 
ticularly drawn. 


HAT is the first and most im- 

portant requisite for a conduc- 
tor? It is freedom, absolute freedom 
in the management of his own body. 
The conductor should be able with 
perfect ease to convey a legato to 
the musicians with his right hand, 
stress some abrupt chords with his 
left and at the same time breathe as 
quietly as a vocalist and get across 
some necessary instructions to defi- 
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nite groups in the orchestra with his 
eyes, a turn of the head, a change 
of facial expression. To acquire that 
degree of freedom, he must study 
the art of conducting persistently 
and regularly for five t eight years 
before he makes concert appearances. 
For that reason it is very interesting 
to begin to teach conducting to 
children of twelve and thirteen. By 
the time they are twenty or so, their 
muscles and breathing will be well 
organized and manageable, and the 
young conductor will be in a posi- 
tion to stand up before the orchestra 
and public with perfect confidence. 

We have had an example of the 
same approach in the way artists 
were taught during the Italian Ren- 
aissance. They began to study under 
a master when they were children, 
and their training, which lasted 
many years, began from the ABC’s 
of mixing paints. Craftsmanship got 
into their blood. We must begin 
to teach future conductors from the 
very beginning, too, for instance, 
from the score and how to read it, 
and help them to understand it so 
thoroughly and deeply as to identify 
themselves with the composer. The 
techniques of conducting must be 
taught systematically, with the same 
degree of daily application that is 
required, say, for the violin. 

I sometimes like to ask this ques- 
tion, which may seem strange at first 
sight: for whom does the conductor 
conduct? For the public or for the 
orchestra? Even among conductors 
there are probably some people who 
do not know the right answer. The 
latter put themselves out for the 
benefit of the public so that their 
hearers are deluded into thinking 
that they can actually hear what 
they can only see in the much too 
expressive gestures of the conductor. 


orchestra 
the or- 


conduct the 
for the sake of 


O, we 


only 


chestra; all thoughts and ges- 
tures are for it, and it alone! We 
must conduct as though our hearers 
in the concert hall cannot see us, 
while surrendering completely to the 
sway of the music. The conductor 
must help the musicians to recreate 
the composer’s work. He is not a 
dancer, as many seem to think. But, 
speaking of beauty, what can be 
lovelier than the measured, expres- 
sive gesture? 

As for the conductor's help to the 
musicians, it is important that he 
shall not scatter their attention and 
make them lose their place in the 
score while their eyes grope for the 
hands of the dancing conductor who 
cannot stand still on one spot. The 
conductor must always be within the 
range of the orchestra players’ vision 
so that they can see both their notes 
and him. 


oul 


ND now a word about the con- 

ductor’s contact with the or- 
chestra. My own work has always 
been marked from beginning to end 
by the spirit of collectivism. I hold 
that it is unnecessary and impossible 
to force my own individual under- 
standing of the music on the orches- 
tra. One must learn how to make 
one’s understanding of and feeling 
for the music, one’s own style, the 
orchestra's, without resorting to dic- 
tatorial methods. That knack is what 
is meant by “conducting” in the 
literal sense, which is to “direct” the 
efforts of dozens of individuals into 
one channel. The common effort 
yields wonderful results. I rarely get 
angry when I am conducting, for 
instance; that is utterly uncalled for 
when real rapport is established be- 
tween the conductor and the musi- 
cians. 

It is also the duty of the conduc- 
tor, in my opinion, to have an ex- 
tensive repertory, including composi- 

(Continued on page 99) 
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HE thoughtful after 
listening to a proficient brass 
looks with a cer- 
tain amount of awe, and wonders 
how all the chromatic and diatonic 
passages can be produced with the 
help of only three valves or keys. 
As you well know, the brass in- 
struments produce the tones of the 
nature or overtone series by the pro- 
cess of overblowing. The tones be- 
tween these intervals are reached by 
means of extending the length of 
tubing of the instrument by depress- 
valves (pis- 


person, 


instrumentalist, 


ing one or more of the 
tons). By a simple combination of 
the three each note of the 
chromatic scale can be played. By 
manufacturing brass instruments of 
various sizes,the lower and higher 
pitches can be reached, bringing the 
range of the brass instruments from 
low E for BBb bass up through Eb 
Concert for the Eb cornet, -nearly 
five fujl octaves. 

As far back as 1842, Adolphe Sax 
developed the three-valved brass in- 
struments which, with some improve- 


valves, 


ments, are the same as we use today. 
They consisted of a small Eb so- 
prano cornet, a Bb soprano cornet, 
an Eb alto horn, a Bb tenor horn, a 
Bb bass, an Eb low bass and a con- 
trabass in BBb. 

The idea of a brass band is not 
new. One of the forerunners of the 
brass band was the Distin Family, 
John Distin and his four sons. In 
1844, Adolphe Sax built a set of sax- 
horns for them that were balanced 
insofar as intonation and appear- 
ance were concerned. These sax- 
horns consisted of two soprano cor- 
one alto horn, one tenor horn 
a small Bb bass. With these in 


nets, 
and 


struments John Distin and his four 
throughout Europe 
and England, becoming very pop- 
ular as musicians. This led to the 
development of brass bands and we 
have the first military brass band 
listed in 1860 as the 17th Lancers 
(Mounted) and with the following 
instrumentation: 5 Cornets, 2 Trum- 
pets, 3 Sax Horns (Eb), 2 Baritones 
(Tenors), 2 Euphoniums (Bb Bass), 
8 Trombones, 2 Bombardons (Eb 
and BBb), 1 Drum, a total of twenty 
instruments. 

Also, in 1863, The Royal Artillery 
(Unmounted): 1 Soprano Cornet 
(Eb), 1 Cornet (Bb), 5 Chromatic 
Bugles, 5 Flugel Horns, 6 Tenors in 
Eb, 3 Baritones in Bb, 2 Euphoniums, 
3 Bombardons, a total of 26 instru- 
ments. 


sons traveled 


VEN before this, brass band con- 

tests had been started in Eng- 
land in 1853. By 1900, twenty bands 
were entered in the National Brass 
Band Contest in England and by 
1930, there were over two hundred 
bands entered. As of now, close to 
seven hundred bands compete in 
the National Brass Band Contest and 
of these, some eighty bands qualify 
for the finals held in London. 

A brass band should not be 
thought of as taking the place of 
any other musical group but should 
be permitted to stand alone and 
be accepted for what it is, a dif- 
ferent musical colour combination 
to be heard without comparisons 
to other musical groups. It is not 
an orchestra without strings; it is 
not a concert or symphonic band 
without woodwinds; it 7s a_ brass 
band. It has a tonal quality and 
colour all its own. When playing 
music especially written for brass, 
it presents a sound of sonority and 
flexibility that must be heard to be 
appreciated. 

With regard to compositions for 
bands, there are over one 
hundred and fifty compositions listed 
bands in Band Music 


brass 


for brass 


Guide, published by The Instrumen- 
talist, Evanston, Illinois. In the same 
guide are over sixty marches pub- 
lished for brass band. The vast ma- 
jority of these compositions would 
be for the instrumentation of the 
contest bands listed above. In fact, 
many of the numbers listed have 
been contest pieces written by com- 
posers especially commissioned to 
write such a work. It is interesting 
to note that the only American com- 
poser ever commissioned to write 
a contest piece for the British Brass 
Band Contest was Erik Leidzen, who 
produced Sinfonietta for the 1955 
Contest. 

The Salvation Army also has a 
vast library of brass band music 
that may be available for schools, 
churches and other non-professional 
groups. One would need to write to 
Major Richard Holz, Music Director 
for The Salvation Army, New York, 
New York to inquire about this 

For a list of recordings of brass 
bands, I refer you to the Band En- 
cyclopedia by Kenneth Berger. This 
encyclopedia lists 17 albums of brass 
band music and in the list of single 
records, on nearly every page of the 
encyclopedia from pages 311 to 367, 
are records of all kinds of brass 
bands playing all types of music 
from the hymn Abide With Me to 
the “William Tell’ Finale. 

Many possible uses for a_ brass 
band will occur during the year such 
as at basketball or football games or 
rallies as a pep band or field band. 
In the case of parades, one has only 
to hear a brass band to appreciz 
the massive sound that can be pro- 
duced. For supplemental instruction 
in schools, it should be noted that 
the parts for the individual instru- 
ments can be and usually are much 
more involved than the average con- 
cert band music. 

In conclusion, why not give the 
all-brass band a chance to show you 
what it can do? It may perhaps sur- 
prise you and give you fresh insight 
into the opportunities of using the 
brass band in your school. THE END 
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HE 150th anniversary of Franz 

Liszt moved me to re-read Liv- 
ing with Liszt, the book my late 
father, Carl V. Lachmund, was writ- 
ing from his reminiscences—faithful- 
ly recorded at the scene or imme- 
diately thereafter—of three seasons, 
1882-4, at Weimar as a pupil and 
friend of The Master. As I read, I 
felt that some of the passages, hither- 
to unpublished, revealing the ideas 
and moods of the older Liszt, would 
be of interest to others too. 

For instance, a chapter called 
“Liszt Plays” not only gives a de- 
scription of the way his playing af- 
fected those present, but settles the 
much debated question as to the 
size of Liszt’s hands. To quote: 
“Sauer had brought the Beethoven 
Sonata Op. 106, fiir Hammerklavier, 
the one with the great Adagio. When 
he had finished the first part, Liszt 
slid onto the bench saying, as he 
gently pushed Sauer off, ‘I will play 
the Scherzo and the Adagiz sostenuto 
for you.’ This caused a stir. All step- 
ped nearer, and I moved quickly to 
the side of the grand, close to the 
keys. 

“Sometimes when Liszt played he 
seemed conscious of his surround- 
ings and he would steal furtive 
glances at us. At other times, as 
now, he played with self-oblitera- 
tion, deeply absorbed; it seemed 
celestial—perfect. When he paced 
back and forth through the room 
we could see that his age (72) told 
on him, but the instant he seated 
himself at the piano he seemed trans- 
formed, rejuvenated—here was the 
fire and vigor of his younger days. 

“When he came to the Adagio— 
he dearly loved these slow move- 
ments of Beethoven—his_ eyelids 
drooped a bit, his breathing became 
perceptibly heavier. We all stood 
spellbound, hardly daring to breathe 
lest the charm be broken. Such re- 
pose; such spiritual elevation! His 
head up, a faraway look in his eyes, 
his soul in another world! The mel- 
ody seemed to hover in the air over 
us. And how it sang into one’s very 
soul! Was it his magnetism? Had he 
conjured angels about us? Only Liszt 
could play like that; and to think 
that this great Master of masters, 
whom no one dared to ask to play at 
a social gathering, however auspi- 
cious, who would not play in public 
for any remuneration, however great 
—this Master would play for us once 


a week, sometimes even more! When 
he had finished, no one moved for 
some moments, then a soft sigh was 
heard from more than one.” 

Hyperbole? Perhaps, but that was 
the effect Liszt and his playing had 
on his pupils and visitors. 

‘At the last chord, which is reiter- 
ated four times slowly, I was watch- 
ing his hands, which he usually held 
in unconventional disregard of rules. 
It struck me that he could barely 
cover the tenth in each hand suffi- 
ciently to play the chord quietly, 
without breaking it. I thought, too, 
that he made the same mental reser- 
vation, and I was right, for he then 
said “The public generally credits 
me with having a very large hand 
(even Huneker, who knew a number 
of Liszt pupils personally, wrote in 
his biography that Liszt could reach 
four keys over an octave); but you 
see I can just stretch this tenth to 
play it quietly—as it should be done.’ 
With this he placed his fingers on 
the chord again for us to see. 

“Liszt did not approve of mere 
technical show and sometimes spoke 
apologetically of his early opera 
transcriptions. ‘Put it down to the 
taste of the time,’ he would say. The 
‘time’ meant when Thalberg was 
creating a furore with arpeggio vari- 
ations in which the melody was 
adroitly interwoven—then an innova- 
tion—and which Thalberg played 
with much elegance. This probably 
reminded him of his own Sonnam- 
bula Fantaisie and an anecdote con- 
nected therewith. His features bright- 
ened with animation as he began: 

“At a private soirée in a fashion- 
able home in Paris, I was to play 
the Sonnambula. I had hardly begun 
to play when I observed that several 
groups of guests crowded annoyingly 
close to the piano. They came even 
closer when I began the part with 
the trills. At the end several came 
to me and timidly asked leave to see 
my hands. When I permitted this, 
they examined them carefully, but 
with a look of disappointment. I 
was puzzled at their whim until one 
lady said ‘But where is the sixth 
finger with which you play the trill?” 
I laughed, and all laughed. It seemed 
that a young count had been spread- 
ing the hoax that I had between my 
fourth and fifth fingers an extra 
one with which I played those trills.’ 

“At one master-class session, when 
Alfred Reisenauer, that princely art- 
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ist of refined tone, deliberate phras- 
ing, exquisite repose and yet pas- 
sionate emotion, played the Master’s 
arrangement of the Danse Macabre, 
Liszt smiled with pleasure. Then he 
suggested playing a series of broken 
chords (9th page) alternating one 
rolled ascending and the other de- 
scending to give variety. ‘I did not 
write it so,’ he explained. ‘It takes 
too much time.’ Liszt disliked to 
write out music, as did Beethoven, 
and as he wrote hastily he would 
have a trusted pupil make a careful 
3 * copy for the publisher.” 

x. Liszt gave helpful advice on syn- 
copation. “ ‘Syncopated notes,’ he 
said, ‘must be played with an obsti- 
nate accent; that will give them char- 
acter.’ And concerning a syncopated 
chord passage, “To make such synco- 
pated beats clearly evident—for, as 
often played, they sound like regular 
beats—I extend the value of the syn- 
copated note a bit, and shorten that 
of the following slightly.’ (Modern 
jazz players please note.) 

He took a dim view of repetitious 
scale practice per se. “He once said 
to Giuseppe Ferrata, an Italian pupil 
who was a talented composer and 
pianist, ‘Many students of piano run 
up and down scales for hours every 
day, thinking they will reach the 
heaven of technical attainments, but 
athletes develop their muscles and 
get resistance and control of them 
by exercises which are based on sud 
den contraction and expansion. 
These principles should apply also 
to students of piano who should for 
mulate exercises for sudden expan 
sion and contraction of the muscles 
of their hands and arms!’ 





: “One of Liszt’s aversions (besides 
child prodigies!) was writing in auto- 
graph albums, and he could be curt 
’ in refusing to do so. Yet he was 
=» amiable about autographing a photo: 

graph for a friend, or even an ac- 

quaintance. Liszt, himself, once ex- 

plained the cause of his feeling. 

‘While visiting Moscheles in Leipzig 

I was asked by Frau Moscheles. to 

write in their album. Turning the 

leaves I chanced on my signature of 

earlier years, beside which was a vile 

caricature. Shocked I said ‘I have 

no objection to bright caricatures 

—— —but vile pictures I cannot endure. 
ae teeiae a Be Sethe So I have decided that never again 

shall my signature cause such books 
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MUSIC IN LATIN AMERICA 


ATIN AMERICA has a contin- 
uous history of musical creation 
beginning, of course, with the In- 
dian music which was supplanted 
and almost wiped out in the name 
of piety by the Spanish conquerors 
in the 16th century. The natives 
adapted to European liturgical mu- 
sic easily and greatly enjoyed Greg- 
orian chant and polyphonic singing. 
In fact, the Church came to consider 
music a necessary part of conversion. 
\ Neo-Hispanic music followed, 
some manuscripts of which are still 
in existence in libraries and cathe- 
drals in Latin America. 
these colonial works are regarded 
as masterpieces in their own right by 
musicologists such as Robert Steven- 
son, who has specialized in this 
music. 

Toward the end of the colonial 
period, there was a musical decline 
in most countries which did not end 
until after independence when, little 
by little, the importance of music 


Carlos Chavez 


was once again felt, and there began 
the importation of glamor and ex- 


pensive productions of Italian opera. 
Later there were attempts by Latin 


American write and 
mount Italian-style operas of their 
own composition. This period can 
be described as musically disastrous, 
especially in its influence on most 
composition not only of that time 
but also of later times. Fortunately, 


there soon began to appear a few 


composers to 


40 


Several of 


genuinely nationalistic composers 
here and _ there; conservatories 
cropped up and, by the end of the 
19th century, a fairly active and 
truly Latin American musical life 
had. begun to develop. Today, this 
area. boasts many fine performers, 
composers and musicologists, a situa- 
tion which shows every sign of con- 
tinuing and expanding. 

Among the major orchestras of 
Latin America are SODRE in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, (maintained, 
interestingly enough, by customs 
taxes on all imported radio parts), 
the Chilean National Symphony and 
the Chilean Philharmonic, both in 
Santiago, and national symphonies 
in Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Vene- 
zuela and Colombia. Perhaps the 
most highly regarded of these is the 
National Symphony of Buenos Aires 
whose conductor, until recently, was 
Juan José Castro. A man of immense 
talent and energy, Castro did for the 
Buenos Aires Symphony more or less 
what Carlos Chavez did for the 
Mexican National Symphony in the 
1920's; he built it into a major or- 
chestra. In addition, Castro has a 
strong conviction about contempo- 
rary music: it ts not sufficient to 
compose it; orchestras must play it, 
and if it has merit, it will survive. 
This is not to say that the public 
will refrain from complaining at the 
beginning. Castro insisted on having 
a cycle of contemporary music every 
year, including at least three con- 
certs made up of uncompromisingly 
modern music. He found that young 
people are extremely receptive to 
this music and beg for more, and, 
realizing his responsibility to the 
younger group, he gave them what 
he could to foster their interest. His 
own musicians were also delighted 
with his approach to new music, and 
this was demonstrated in the high 
quality of performance. Castro left 
his orchestra in 1960 to assume the 
directorship of the new conservatory 
in Puerto Rico. 

Buenos Aires has a full concert 
season, which lasts through the win- 
ter and includes concerts by the Na- 
tional Symphony, the National 
Radio Orchestra, the Philharmonic 
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Orchestra, the Orchestra of the 
Teatro Colén and various chamber 
groups, opera, recitals and _ ballet. 
There is tremendous public interest 
in, and large-scale government sup- 
port of, music in Argentina as in 
most of Latin America. Enthusiasm 
is evident from the creation and con- 


Juan José Castro 


tinued existence of many little mu- 
sic clubs: the Wagnerian Associa- 
tion, Amigos de la Musica, the Moz- 
arteum Argentino, the Piano Asso- 
ciation, the Music Critics’ Circle and 
others, some of which hold competi- 
tions and award prizes of medals and 
scholarships. Occasionally, ensembles 
go on tour, as did the String Quartet 
of the Wagnerian Association during 
the winter of 1959 when it played in 
Washington and New York. The 
musicians who make up the Buenos 
Aires National Symphony are, for 
the most part, Argentines. Many of 
them have studied in Europe, al- 
though a sizeable number are prod- 
ucts of the National Conservatory 
and other Latin American music 
schools. 

Argentina has been cited as an ex- 
ample of a typical highly cultured 
center of the arts. This by no means 
suggests that other countries are in- 
active. Montevideo has a full season 
and an excellent orchestra, as do 
Santiago, Rio de Janeiro and Mexico 
City. Caracas is well organized mu- 
sically and presents an important 
Latin American Music Festival every 

(Continued on page 92) 
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“ONE BOY” 


“WE LOVE YOU, CONRAD!” 
“A LOT OF LIVIN’ TO DO” 


“PUT ON A HAPPY FACE” 
“BABY, TALK TO ME” 





CHORAL MEDLEYS 


Arranged by Clay Warnick 
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“OVERTURE” by John Cacavas 
Full Band 7 
Symphonic Band 


ENCORE ORCHESTRA 
“OVERTURE” by Frederick Muller 
Set A-6.00; Set B-8.50; Set C-11.00 

ENCORE BAND 


“HEY LOOK ME OVER” 
John Cacavas 


MARCHING BAND 


“HEY LOOK ME OVER” 

Arranged by John Warrington with 
Field Formation by Al G. Wright 2.00 
“WHAT TAKES MY FANCY” 
Arranged by John Warrington with 
Field Formation by Al G. Wright 2.00 
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“MEDLEY No. 1” including Give A 
Little Whistle and What Takes My 


Fancy 

Arranged by John Warrington 2.50 
“MEDLEY No. 2” including Tall 
Hope and You've Come Home 
Arranged by John Warrington 2.50 
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HE 


AK 
IN 


STEREO 


A. Somer 
) 


by Jack 


HE idea of assigning an en- 

gineer to the imposing task of 
converting the great recordings of 
Arturo Toscanini to a brand of 
after-the-fact stereo must seem re- 
pugnant to many musicians and 
“purists.” I know it frightened me— 
because I find myself in both cate- 
gories, technician and musician. Per- 
haps this is the essential reason for 
the success of the conversions. All 
recordings reflect the efforts of both 
creative and productive people, and 
I found it advantageous to be one 
and the same, and hope that the 
proof is to be found in the hearing 
of the Maestro in stereo. 

The approach taken was the mu- 
sical one. Every technical design, 
every piece of electronic equipment 
involved in the project was a tool 
only. Actually, the physical set-up re- 
sembled that of a live stereo record- 
ing. The source, however, was not a 
real orchestra in a great hall, but a 


single-channel recording that could 
never be basically altered. This 
meant that every stereo effect wholly 
depended upon the _ interpretive 
values given to the music by the 
Maestro and his men of the NBC 
Symphony and the super-interpretive 
balances produced by the original 
recording men in the control booth. 
For hours we studied the master 
recordings with a score to memorize 
every detail of the balance and dy- 
namics. Inasmuch as it was possible 
to manipulate the sound of a single 
instrument or section only when it 
was en dehors in the original, the 
study was necessary to establish i 
memory the exact pattern of instru- 
mental balance from beginning to 
end. We have all seen scores marked 
with heavy arrows which oversimpli- 
fy the “line” of the music. Well, in a 
sense our work involved the estab- 
lishment of three mental sets of ar- 
rows, one for each of the left, center 


and right sections of the orchestra. 
In this way, by manipulation of the 
electronic means at our disposal, we 
could simultaneously produce the 
three desired continuous channels of 
music, each containing the proper 
instrumental] parts. 

It is obvious that the recording of 
a completely acceptable master was 
a long term project—a mistake in 
any part of the process cancelled the 
entire performance, requiring a new 
start. This is primarily due to the 
great difficulty involved in splicing 
“takes” together in the process. 

The techniques employed in di- 
viding the original into a somewhat 
stereophonic entity were of two 
types. Musically speaking, the scores 
required division vertically and hori- 
zontally. Means were needed to di- 
vide the instruments in orchestral 
tuttis and place them properly left, 
center and right, and also to main- 
tain proper perspective in time. Dur- 
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ing less complicated passages, when 
solos or small groups exchange prom- 
inence in the total orchestral texture 
and the music is more linear, dif- 
ferent methods are employed to 
maintain balance and respect the in- 
terpretative values of the Maestro’s 
concept. 

In the experimental days of our 
work, we discovered that attempting 
duplication of the orchestra set-up 
used by Toscanini was ill-advised. 
The Maestro placed first violins left, 
seconds right, celli behind firsts and 
violas behind seconds. His bass sec- 
tion was strung along the left rear of 
the orchestra. The placement of 
strings was, in short, in the Italian 
opera tradition. Inasmuch as so 
great a portion of the literature in- 
cludes unison string writing or close 
voicing, it was impossible to separate 
firsts and seconds. 

Our choice was the more common 
one, firsts and seconds left, violas and 
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celli right. It is true that such an ar- 
rangement is a compromise, but was 
necessary if we were to succeed at all. 
I might add at this point, that the 
compromise was well understood and 
approved by the Maestro’s son Wal- 
ter, who guided us during much of 
our work. 

The winds were placed in the 
center of the orchestra, with brass be- 
hind, concentrated to the _ right. 
Tympani and the remaining percus- 
sion were spread around the rear. It 
must be noted that all attempts 
were made to keep the balance of 
the orchestra as comfortable as pos- 
sible—that is, there had to be enough 
activity on both sides of the “hall” 
to keep the stereophonic values in- 
teresting. In addition, to further en- 
hance the sound and bring the re- 
cording closer to present stereo- 
phonic standards (by adding spa- 
ciousness), a small controlled amount 
of reverberation was added. The re- 


Z.1 
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verberation was employed so as to 
closely duplicate the actual reverber- 
ation of a large hall. 

The most important consideration 
was respect for the music of great 
composers as brought to reality by 
the Maestro. The system we employ 
is designed to primarily respect and 
alter only with great care and deli- 
cacy. What is intended in the 
processing of monaural to stereo is 
the creation of one of an infinite 
number of possible stereo recordings 
that might have been produced had 
the techniques been available ten 
years ago. The essential drive and 
tension of Toscanini’s performances 
are not lost, only placed in a new 
sonic setting that enhances and 
brings new life to them. Above all, 
in this day when techniques often 
receive more consideration than 
artistry, we may have discovered a 
means to bring back to life one of 
the great artists of all time. THE END 





F all those giants of the cornet 

fraternity who flourished at 
the turn of the century, only one 
man is living today.* He is the re- 
nowned Bohumir Kryl, who was 
born on May 2, 1875, in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 

In 1894, when he was but nine- 
teen years of age, Kryl left home and 
emigrated to the United States, going 
at once to Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Not only a musician, the young man 
was also a first-class sculptor and a 
shrewd business man. His talents 
were quickly evident, and within a 
short time after his arrival in Indi- 
anapolis, the city officials engaged 
him to make a statue of the Civil 
War hero, General “Lew” Wallace, 
noted author of Ben Hur. 

While the newcomer was busily 
working at his new task, Sousa’s 
Band arrived in town to play a con- 
cert. Young Bohumir believed that 
he must get some advice, and _ per- 
haps a lesson from Albert Bode, the 
old Gilmore star who was now Sou- 
He went to the 
bandsmen_ were 
upstairs to 


soloist. 
the 
went 


sa’s cornet 
hotel where 
quartered and 
Bode’s room. 
Several of the visitors had heard 
of the wonderful young cornetist 
who had recently come to Indianap- 


*Shortly after this article was written by 
Mr. Quayle, and after it had already ap- 
peared in page proofs, a brief announce- 
ment of Bohumir Kryl’s death appeared 
in the New York newspapers. This sudden 
end to a iong and distinguished career 
definitely adds to the significance of this 
tribute. 


THE CORNET’S 
SOLE SURVIVOR 


olis. When they learned that he had 
called to see Bode, a number of 
Sousa’s men gathered outside Bode’s 
room to enjoy a bit of fun at Kryl’s 
expense. 


UDDENLY the golden tones of a 

superbly played cornet were 
heard in a rippling flood of trills and 
dazzling variations. The bandsmen 
stared at one another in sheer amaze- 
ment. Finally one man gasped: “My 
God, it can’t be Bode! Albert never 
played that good in all his life.” 

Presently the music ceased and the 
door was opened. Bode came out 
into the hall with Kryl tagging at 
his heels. The veteran threw up his 
arms and cried: “Hell, I can’t teach 
this boy anything! He can play rings 
around me any day in the week.” 

After the concert that evening, 
Kryl abandoned his tools at the base 
of the unfinished statue and ran off 
to board the train in company with 
Sousa’s Band. Six weeks later the dis- 
gruntled Bode went on a prolonged 
spree and disappeared. Young Kry] 
finished the season in the solo chair, 
unassisted. 

For some reason, possibly because 
he had both Herbert L. Clarke and 
Walter B. Rogers with him at the 
time, Sousa did not engage Bohumir 
Kryl for the first European tour 
made by Sousa’s Band in 1900. Mean- 
while, Thomas P. Brooke’s Chicago 
Marine Band left Chicago on April 
14, 1900, arriving back in the city 
on December 23, 1900. The first en- 
gagement on this tour was the Lou- 
isiana Exposition in New Orleans. 








During this engagement Kry] played 
for Brooke, but just why he nevet 
again played with Sousa’s Band is 
not known. 


_ remained with Brooke for 
two years, then played a rathe 
brief engagement with the Duss 
Band at Madison Square Garden in 
New York City. Then fortune beck- 
oned anew to the gifted young cor- 
netist when the great “Fred” Innes 
offered him a job, for it was during 
the next four seasons with Innes that 
Kryl attained the height of his fame 
as a soloist. 

On that transcontinental tour in 
1902, Kryl played over six hundred 
cornet solos within the space of four 
months. His phenomenal playing 
drew vast crowds to the concerts by 
the Innes Band. In 1903 Kryl was 
appointed assistant conductor by 
Innes. 

In May, 1905, the critic of the Los 
Angeles Examiner wrote: ‘About 
Kryl there is no question—he is a 
musical wonder. He is both artist 
and magician. Caruso of the golden 
voice might almost envy Kryl his 
artificial golden throat, for Kryl 
sings through his cornet with a rich, 
clean-cut tone that carries no sug 
gestion of metal with it.” 

In 1906 Kryl organized his own 
band, he himself being the premiet 
soloist. Among his original musi- 
cians there were two notable players: 
H. Benne Henton, later known as 
The Saxophone Prince, and Jaro- 
slav Cimera, trombone virtuoso. The 


(Continued on page 97) 
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Band directors often ap- 
praise this fine clarinet at 
50% over its actual cost. 
An exceptional instrument, 
thoroughly adequate for 
professional work. Good in- 
tonation; easy-blowing, all 
registers. Beginner-proof 
safety bridge key and locked 
key posts. Superior quality 
Grenadilla wood body. 
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Beautifully matched in tone through Alto, 
Tenor, Baritone models. Provide perfect 
balance with other woodwinds. Exclusive 
Monopole key system design allows fast, 
easy fingering all positions. Double tube 
neck eliminates wobble and air leakage. 


MONOPOLE 
CLARINETS 


by COUESNON, Paris, France 


Hand-crafted, with unique 
technical advantages for 
your most promising stu- 
dents. Played by interna- 
tionally-famous Woodwind 
Ensemble of Paris. Distinc- 
tive improvements provide 
absolutely true intonation, 
greater ease and comfort 
in playing. 


Every Monopole and A. Fontaine woodwind you order is tested at the factory by a concert artist — regu- 
lated and adjusted by Gretsch before shipment — guaranteed in writing to meet critical artist standards. 


Send for FREE Gretsch Woodwind Catalog. Gives co) 
plete descriptions and advantages of these fine woodwinds. 


GRE SCH The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. MJ-29 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York 
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LMOST every one who plans 

to learn the recorder, an un- 
assuming, flutelike instrument that 
has been a favorite of amateur mu- 
sicians off and on down through a 
surprising number of centuries, does 
so because it is relatively inexpensive 
and so easy to learn. What comes as 
an often unexepected boon is the 
enormous volume of good music that 
has been composed or arranged spe- 
cifically for recorders. 

To those who think of the re- 
corder as a plaything or as a pre- 
band instrument it may be news that 
many of the world’s foremost com- 
posers, both ancient and contempo- 
rary, have written for recorders, and 
that much of this material is good 
music by anyone’s standards. 

An excellent piece to display the 
versatility of tone color possible with 
recorders is the Alpine Suite by the 
English composer Benjamin Britten. 
It was written for three unaccompa- 
nied recorders, and consists of six 
short, picturesque movements. No 
program notes appear with the print- 
ed score, but little imagination is 
needed to make these scenes as vivid 


as a personal recollection. 

The piece is scored for two sopra- 
no or descant recorders (the most 
accessible of the recorder family, 
since a fairly good one may be pur- 
chased for less than ten dollars) and 
one alto or treble recorder, an open- 
hole instrument about half the size 
of a clarinet and, like the descant, 
totally without keys. 

There are two other recorders in 
general use: the tenor in C which 
sounds an octave lower than the 
descant, and the bass in F which 
sounds an octave lower than the 
treble. All but the bass have a range 
of more than two octaves, fully chro- 
matic, and in the hands of an expert 
are as capable of good intonation 
as any of the other woodwind in- 
struments. 

Each size has a timbre all its own. 
The descant has many of the more 
pleasant qualities ascribed to small 
pipes: its sound is ethereal, flexible 
and birdlike (to “record” originally 
meant to imitate birdsong). The tre- 
ble has throughout its history gen- 
erally been regarded as the standard 
instrument of the family and is the 


one closest in usage to the concert 
flute, much of whose baroque reper- 
toire was originally intended for the 
treble. With its thin, pure tone it 
may be regarded as the choirboy to 
the flute’s lyric soprano. 

The tenor recorder, although pri- 
marily an ensemble instrument, has 
a rich, mellow and softly husky tone, 
while the bass has a caressing, whis- 
pery sound which adds unexpected 
depth when played as the lowest 
member of a consort. 

There is another and less widely 
known recorder, the tiny sopranino 
in F, which plays in the middle 
range of the piccolo but without its 
shrillness. A reviewer in a staid Brit- 
ish journal has recently described 
the sopranino’s tone as “ravishing.” 
To a person who first tries this di- 
minutive wooden flute, the bright 
sound that chirrups forth is likely to 
come as a delightfu! surprise. 

The character of the selections 
composed for these instruments 


seems to be limited only by the per- 
sonality and intention of the com- 
poser. Frances Baines has written a 
Fantasia for Six Recorders which is 
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almost brassy in its style of bold 
flamboyance; the listener feels he is 
hearing in miniature a choir of 
trumpets and trombones. Paul Hin- 
demith’s Trio for Recorders is as 
typical as anything he has written 
in his witty and polyphonic style. 
Among modern British orchestral 
composers of the first rank who have 
contributed to recorder literature— 
each very much in his own fashion 
of composition—are Edmund Rub- 
bra, Michael Tippett, Peter Racine 
Fricker, Arnold Cooke and Lennox 
Berkeley. 

A true storehouse of musical treas- 
ure is the vast collection of recorder 
music of the Middle Ages, Renais- 
sance, Baroque and early Classical 
periods, most of it by composers 
whose names we know now only as 
dictionary references or as the ones 
who “influenced” the style of great- 
er masters. They call to mind what 
Aaron Copland refers to as the “stu- 
pidity of our own musical time: the 
notion that only the best, the high- 
est, the greatest among musical mas- 
terworks is worthy of our attention.” 

For sheer, carefree playing fun of 
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the sort engendered by the easier 
Clementi piano sonatinas, the early 
learner should try James Hook's So- 
nata in G. Here is a piece that even 
fourth and fifth-grade schoolchildren 
can play with gusto after a short 
period of training; its melody for 
descant recorder ripples along gaily 
against a countermelody and an Al- 
berti bass in the piano accompani- 
ment. 

The English Madrigal School and 
the lutenist songwriters of Shakes- 
peare’s day are abundantly repre- 
sented. Here is music of charmingly 
antique harmony and __ intricate 
rhythms that transport the perform- 
er to an almost forgotten musical 
era, an age when everyone at a social 
gathering was expected to sing or 
play his part in an ensemble at sight. 
John Dowland’s Lachrymae Pavans, 
Orlando Gibbons’ Fantasies and 
Michael East’s Ayerte Fancies are 
published in several editions for 
recorder ensembles, and there are 
works available by Thomas Morley, 
Anthony Holborne, William Byrd, 
John Wilbye and others of that 
brief, glorious generation that ended 


in England about the year 1625. 

The early eighteenth century pro- 
vides another cornucopia of record- 
er music. Johann Mattheson is 
known principally now as a friend 
and rival of Handel during his stay 
in Hamburg, and as his opponent 
in a fortunately harmless duel. Mat- 
theson’s gaily canonic ensembles for 
recorder are well worth reviving. 
Handel himself wrote four sonatas 
for the treble recorder. Corelli’s fa- 
mous tune, La Follia, was published 
for recorder in 1710, and is available 
for recorder today. Giuseppe Sam- 
martini’s Concerto in F is a beauti- 
ful work for a virtuoso performe 
on the descant recorder; it has been 
republished with piano accompani- 
ment. 

The long-lived and incredibly pro- 
lific Georg Philipp Telemann wrote 
several solo sonatas for recorder with 
continuo, and trio-sonatas for treble 
recorder, continuo and either viol, 
violin, oboe, or a second recorder; 
these are among the most charming 
of chamber works. The instruments 
complement one another so well and 

(Continued on page 105) 
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a poetic approach’? by Hal Schaefer 


AM disturbed by the paradox 

that authentic jazz is still, in this 
age of enlightenment, looked upon 
variously as a popular fad, and/or a 
necessary but quasi-respectable nov- 
elty associated with smoky gin mills 
and performed by revered but “ques- 
tionable” musicians. I ascribe this 
state of affairs to the patronizing 
snobbery of the classicists, as well as 
a certain ambivalent confusion of 
the public which impels it to sepa- 
rate jazz from “serious music”, lis- 
tening with a grave ear to Mozart 
and a frivolous one to the superb 
works of Ellington. 

I hope for the eventual ameliora- 
tion of these errors, which may lead 
to a closing of the gap, an inevitable 
fusion of the classical and jazz forms 
into the broad mainstream of all 
music. To me the combination of the 
two is natural and vital. And educa- 
tion is the key to the fusion of both. 

There is a conspicuous lack of jazz 
study in the curricula of most con- 
servatories of music. Then, too, 
there is frequent disinclination of 
many of my colleagues to ground 
themselves solidly in musical forms 
other than jazz—a_ circumstance 
which not only helps to pervert the 
image of jazz, but hampers its de- 
velopment as highly significant mu- 
sic for its own sake. 


OWEVER, I am well aware that 
some things cannot be taught, 
such as the art of poetic orchestra- 
tion, whether in jazz or symphonic 
music. For example, can the essence 
of Wagner’s compositions be di- 


vorced from his orchestration? He 
thought in orchestral terms and this 
form of expression is inborn, as is 
all genuine talent in any field. Yet, 
even in this area I am well aware 
that the more one studies orchestra- 
tion, the more one has a chance to 
reach that “poetic” orchestral level. 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, with 
whom I have studied, is one of many 
living musicians who has the inborn 
ability to create music that is both 
beautiful and “instrumentally logi- 
cal”. He has composed for the emi- 
nent guitarist, Andrés Segovia, for 
example. And while the composer 
does not play the instrument, he has 
a “feeling” for the guitar. Segovia’s 
reaction to a Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
composition? “It lies under the 
hand. It is playable.” And this can 
be said of the majority of his other 
works, whether for violin, voice, 
flute, cello or piano. His style is re- 
markably fluent and adaptable to 
the moods evoked in his music, often 
reaching rhapsodic eloquence. 


ee composers do not “feel” 
their compositions in orchestral 
terms—i.e., Chopin. Some of our fin- 
est orchestrators—including some of 
the important Broadway orchestra- 
tors—do not think in compositional 
terms. Yet it is certainly obvious that 
both contributions are important 
and add up to a vita] part of the 
“communal” creative function. 
There are many who could com- 
pose for all instruments had they 
been given an opportunity to learn, 
but cannot afford the specialized in- 


struction. Talent will remain latent 
unless stimulated and cultivated, 
even the talent of listening well. Be- 
fore we can hope for-subsidized test- 
ing and training for potential artists 
and composers, we should cultivate 
an audience for them. The majority 
of music lovers have not been taught 
how to listen, or what to listen for. 
Must the composer of today gear 
himself to a musically illiterate pub- 
lic? This situation is destructive of 
artistic freedom to both “serious” 
and jazz musicians. 

In my own case, I began to ar- 
range and orchestrate before ever 
taking a formal lesson, as is the case 
with many musicians. When I real- 
ized I was putting needless limita- 
tions upon myself because of my lack 
of formal study, I began to find the 
true enjoyment which the knowledge 
of technical skills can provide. I am 
presently still studying. At this time 
my teacher and friend is Henry 
Brant, who is noted for exploring 
unusual sonorities and has experi- 
mented quite often with directional 
sounds, in which the location of the 
instruments is widely varied and 
separated in performance. Studying 
with him is an enriching experience 
and I now find myself able to write 
works that I had only been able to 
“think” about previously. 

I recently wrote a piece for a per- 
cussion ensemble utilizing seven 
players. In many percussion works 
one instrumentalist is called upon to 
play many instruments. In my piece 
each player plays only his “own” 

(Continued on page 103) 
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ERE is one definition of choir 

loft: “a gallery or upper level 
in a church . . . designed for a spe- 
cial purpose. . . .” Looking further 
at the meaning and derivation of 
the word “loft” it seems there is a 
close kinship to the word “lift.” 
Therefore, it is perhaps not inap- 
propriate to think of our choir lofts 
as places where we can get a spir- 
itual lift, and where we can, in turn, 
give our congregations a_ similar 
spiritual lift. 

A partial answer, then, to the 
question: “What is the real purpose 
of the church choir in the choir 
loft?” would seem to be: “To give 
singers and congregation a spiritual 
lift.” However, let us take a closer 
look at the question by asking: 
“How can we justify our church 
choirs?” 

In the long history of man’s ef- 
forts to achieve a satisfying relation- 
ship with his Creator there have 
emerged various forms of worship. 
In nearly all of these we find that 
music has had a significant role and 
in particular the music which has 
been sung by choirs. This does not 
exclude the very necessary adjuncts 
to worship provided by the organ— 
preludes, offertories, interludes, ac- 
companiments and _ postludes—and 
the use of congregational hymns and 
responses. Nor does it rule out the 
possibility of worship without any 
music whatsoever. But the burden of 
leading the worship service when 
there is music usually falls on the 
choir. Therefore, it is obvious that 
our church choirs can have but one 
primary purpose—to serve as an aid 
to worship. 

Too often it would seem that a 
volunteer church choir is considered 
by those who claim membership in 
it as a social organization only. Cer- 
tainly the church choir is and always 
has been a social organization to 
some degree and, of course, there is 
no objection to a certain amount of 
social activity by the choir; but 
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when this activity becomes the sole 
purpose of the choir’s existence in 
the minds of its members, then it 
would seem they need to be re- 
minded of their individual and cor- 
porate obligation to provide an aid 
to worship. This is the only logical 
justification for the church choir and 
those who look forward to the week- 
ly rehearsal as a time to chatter and 
exchange gossip need to take a fresh 
look at themselves in the framework 
of this true purpose of the church 
choir. 

There also exists in many church 
choirs an assumption that the choir 
exists as a musical showcase. Cer- 
tainly it is the desire of every con- 
scientious director that his choir 
shall perform worthily and with a 
sense of dedication. But when the 
choir looks upon the music it sings 
as a means of displaying vocal ability 
purely for its own sake, then, again, 
it is time for a re-examination of the 
choir’s real purpose. 

Let us turn our attention for a 
moment from the purpose of the 
choir to the corollary question: 
“How can this purpose best be 
achieved?” Allow me to submit 
what I consider to be three signifi- 
cant and pertinent elements which 
can help bring this “spiritual lift” 
into reality. 

First, the music itself must reveal 
the meaning and feeling of the text 
without becoming the center of at- 
tention. Assuming that the words of 
a hymn or an anthem are meritori- 
ous in the first place, then let us be 
certain that we choose only those 
musical settings which are of equal 
worth. 

Second, the choir members must 
be imbued with a deep sensitivity 
to and an awareness of this quality 
of worthiness of text and music, and 
they must have a desire for nothing 
less than the best. This thrusts a 
challenging responsibility on the di- 
rector and he must be ever alert to 
find choral literature which will 


present the constant challenge of 
musical and spiritual growth to his 
choir without stifling their best ef- 
forts in either the ratified atmos- 
phere or the torturously difficult or 
in the equally undesirable morass 
of mediocrity. In other words, he 
should gear the repertoire to the 
choir’s abilities and potentialities, 
always keeping in mind that the 
choir exists as an aid to worship— 
worship which will include the con- 
gregation, the clergy, the choir and, 
indeed, even himself. 

Third, assuming that the choir 
repertoire has been chosen with 
taste and care, and that the singers 
are sensitive to the spiritual and 
musical beauty inherent in such mu- 
sic, it follows that one further in- 
gredient is necessary if the choir 
member is to fulfill his obligation to 
his director, his church and his God. 
This final factor we shall call simply 
personal devotion. By this is meant 
a contagious devotion to the Chris- 
tian way of life which will be ap- 
parent in the singer’s everyday liv- 
ing as well as in his Sunday appear- 
ances in the church choir. Certainly 
there has never been a time in the 
history of our nation when this ele- 
ment of personal Christian devotion 
has been so sorely needed, nor when 
its practice could bring about more 
necessary results. 

We have briefly considered three 
possible ways in which the church 
can be an aid to worship: (1) by 
using worthy music, (2) by develop- 
ing standards of musical discrimina- 
tion among the members and (3) by 
strengthening an attitude of person- 
al Christian devotion. As a final 
summary of these ideals, I may be 
permitted to express this personal 
credo, which is the crystallization of 
many years of experience with 
church choirs: “The eternal value of 
good church music lies in its power 
to cleanse the motives of man and 
lead him in a way of life which is 
infinitely worth while.” THE END 
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BY JOSEPH E. 
SKORNICKA 


A TAN Cin Gc 


BALANCE in anything, includ- 
4 ing our minds, is a relative 
matter. Since psychiatrists claim that 
the difference between sanity and in- 
sanity is only a fine line of demarca- 
tion, it can be assumed that anything 
that resembles balance is sane; at 
least I like to think so. 

There is still another definition 
of balance that needs our attention; 
a balance among equals, which is a 
balance within a department, and 
unequals, which is a balance among 
departments of a school system. You 
are probably aware of both these 
factors as they concern us in almost 
all music departments, especially in 
the large cities. The smaller cities 
do not escape this dilemma either. 

If you have worked with the Cur- 
riculum Department of your city, 
you realize what problems confront 
us in trying to maintain what we 
have had in years past. Unless we 
are able convincingly to prove the 
importance of music in these days of 
change in emphases, we are apt to 
suffer in many respects. At times it 
is good policy to give some ground 
in order that other departments 
may reach some of their primary ob- 
jectives. When this happens, others 
may very well come to our defense 
when we need justification of our 
requests. This is a game of put and 
take. Unless you give, you can hard- 
ly expect to get. In any event, final 
decisions by the highest authority 
must prevail, regardless of any con- 
sideration about its being right or 
wrong. This kind of decision must 
be respected and we must make it 
work. This does not need to mean 
the end of the world but rather 
another point from which to ad- 
vance. 

It is the unbalance within the de- 
partment that creates unrest, dissatis- 
faction, lack of co-operation and 
teamwork. As you well know, the 
band has stolen the show in many 
communities. Stealing the show may 
mean outstanding work by an indi- 
vidual or individuals, resulting in 
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high ratings in contests, football 
shows, band trips and many other 
activities that only a band can per- 
form. In the face of such a band 
program, orchestras, choirs and a 
wide variety of music offerings suf- 
fer. Consequently, the unbalance 
presents obstacles difficult to over- 
come except by outstanding teaching 
in the other areas. I need not tell 
you that an active band program 
that includes bright uniforms, fre- 
quent public appearances and sev- 
eral trips each school year is difficult 
to match; however, it has been done 
and it can and must be done again. 
I feel this is just a lull in the storm 
and the storm will turn to sunshine 
again. 

Our problem is not to declare 
open combat with the bands but to 
equal them in excellence. It is 
the disagreement and independence 
among choral, orchestral and band 
directors that widens the gap that 
could be closed. It should be ex- 
pected of all three areas to work 
together and each area to be fully 
appraised for the values offered. 

Naturally all directors in all three 
areas are looking for a place in the 
sun, and that speaks well for the 
ambitions and goals of the individ- 
ual directors; however, one who suc- 
ceeds at the expense of someone else 
will eventually have to pay the price 
that an unbalanced program im- 
poses. 

Probably the most vital need to- 
day is a sufficient number of string 
teachers who are willing to work. 
Actually a string program needs em- 
phasis, if not mere recognition, as to 
its importance to a balanced music 
program. 

When a program is unbalanced in 
excellence, the fault may quite often 
be found in the difference in the 
ability of the teachers concerned. 
Rather than divorce oneself from 
the work in another area, assistance 
should be given and a balance re- 
stored. Differences are always with 
us; therefore supervision is expected 
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to equalize and balance opportunity 
in the performance of duty. 

Merle Isaac once said ““When bet 
ter orchestras are built, better orches 
tra directors will build them.” | 
think this is true, and consequently 
preparation for all these areas should 
be equalized so that general under- 
standing of problems is the rule 
rather than the exception. 

We can still take pride in the fact 
that fine orchestras and choirs exist 
in the larger cities and fairly often 
in the smaller communities as well. 
It would seem that a balance in a 
music program depends on more 
than administrative recognition of 
its importance. Rather, it depends 
on the type and quality of work that 
teachers do and the co-operation that 
music directors develop among them 
selves. A united front for music edu- 
cation and all its implications, by 
any group of teachers, will influence 
administrators to realize that oppor 
tunity in all areas of the music pro 
gram results in a varied, effective and 
stimulating program of music for all 
our boys and girls. With this as a 
start, the music program will be bal 
anced regardless of most other con 
siderations. 

Offerings alone do not always at- 
tract takers. Our offerings in music 
education need to cover all areas and 
be taught by devoted and dedicated 
people to whom publicity and press 
notices are not the major objectives 

It might be added that negotia- 
tions in a school system, just as na- 
tions negotiate to reach decisions of 
mutual benefit, are vital to obtaining 
and maintaining a balance. There 
are times when it is judicious to give 
a little in order to set the stage for 
progress. As the great philosopher 
Kant said, “All progress is change 
but not all change is progress.” 
Therefore all change must be 
weighed and evaluated carefully and 
determination made as to whether it 
will result in sound and substantial 
the better to meet our 

THE END 


progress, 
needs. 
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WEDERN: ARCHITECT OF 


SILENCE 


BY ETHEL CASEY 


NTON WEBERN opened a 

new world for receptive people 
in all art endeavor. One of the most 
amazing aspects of Webern’s music 
is that it lives as much for the sake 
of silence as for sound. 

It is not true to say Webern built 
his compositions as an unfeeling, 
unaware mathematician. He, like 
the architect constructing a building, 
utilized space as a value and built 
his works with the emotional ex- 
ploitation of an artist painting a 
visual creation or a dancer weaving 
a design of beauty with leaps and 
steps. One look at a Webern score 
illustrates clearly Webern’s perfect 
knowledge of the use of space and a 
conscious use of intervals. Webern 
knew design. He understood con- 
struction basis as well as our mid- 
century architects who split levels in 
split-level homes. Webern’s under- 
standing of the use of space is rela- 
tive to the understanding of the use 
of space by masters in other arts. 

Consciously or unconsciously, art- 
ists in all fields are aware of the 
effect space has in over-all design, 
whether in flower-arranging, interior 
decorating, aircraft design, manu- 
facturing process, or any other en- 
deavor. The obvious relationship of 
space and solid is a universal prin- 
ciple. Space (or silence) is sometimes 
associated with negative force, ab- 
sence or emptiness, and we speak of 
“the silence of death.” 

In Anton Webern’s construction 
and design, however, rather than be- 
ing negative, space is a positive force. 
Webern uses space as a vital link in 
technical achievement and aesthetic 
result. With the advent of Webern, 
space is no longer the mistreated 
orphan of the musical family. The 
rest-mark can be ignored, half-ob- 
served, or disdained, but only at 
a severe risk, for such performance 
of Webern’s music results in com- 
plete loss of meaning. 


¢¢ PEGASUS,” a bronze sculpture 

by Umberto Mastroianni, is 
said to suggest an outburst of energy 
through a pattern in which lines 
cross, overlap and jut in various di- 
rections. “Pegasus,” as art critic 
Dorothy Adlow explains, is not 
sculpture in any traditional sense. 
It is “open” sculpture, a lineal pro- 
cedure rather than a plastic method. 
Webern’s music resembles “Pegasus.” 
Like the Futurist painters, who were 


probably an inspiration to Mastro- 
ianni, Webern opens the solid surface 
in order that the sound hangs in the 
atmosphere, allowing the atmos- 
phere participation in the over-all 
design. 

Earlier in our era Picasso and 
Braque pointedly dismantled the 
solid figure and reduced natural 
forms to levels and partial shapes. 
The Impressionist period in paint- 
ing and music concerned itself with 
moods and final impressions, mak- 
ing technical construction a means 
to this end and not important for 
its own sake. Today, geometric de- 
sign with a preference for clear, sim- 
ple shapes occupies much of the 
thought of active painters. This pre- 
occupation with geometric design 
now applies to our contemporary 
composers as well, largely due to 
Webern’s influence. Webern is cred- 
ited with saying: “Your ears will al- 
ways guide you aright, of course, but 
you must know why one progression 
is good and another bad.” Webern 
knew that technical achievement is 
most important when what it ex- 
presses is important. 

Anton Webern’s music requires a 
concentration that is almost as tir- 
ing for the listener as for the per- 
former. In writing about a contem- 
porary interpretation, one critic said: 
“Just when they finished tuning the 
instruments, people applauded and 
I suddenly realized the performance 
was over.” The writer had somehow 
missed the performance. 

Many contemporary composers, 
like Anton Webern, rely on the lis- 
tener’s ability to complete musical 
design as the music is being heard. 
More than any other twentieth cen- 
tury composer Webern utilizes this 
principle. To rely on the listener for 
active participation is an act of faith. 
Webern’s work displays this faith, 
though it is not as hit-or-miss as it 
sounds. Some art critics object strong- 
ly to reliance on the visual art be- 
holder’s knowledge. Webern, like 
many painters and fellow musicians, 
believed the most stimulating part 
of any artistic encounter is the lis- 
tener’s or viewer’s own mental-emo- 
tional participation. Webern invites 
the hearer, for the hearer’s own sake, 
to become a listener. 

Anton Webern’s ability to utilize 
the basic principle of space and 
solid in his compositions has greatly 

(Continued on page 89) 
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MUSICAL 


SOUND 


by Alec Templeton 


OW, there can be peaceful co- 
existence with these electronic 

compositions; they do not have to 
be a substitute for music. I am un- 
equivocally against wiping out musi- 
cal sound as the world knows it. 
We can still develop a new dimen- 
sion working within the framework 
of the beautiful familiar tones. 

Musical sound as we know it can 
continue to be a vital force but 
everything new that is created must 
evolve from what came before. It is 
not possible to toss everything from 
the past out of the window and start 
from scratch. Past experience and 
development is essential to the va- 
lidity of musical composition. 

Debussy, the father of contempo- 
rary music, and Stravinsky as well, 
had Bach and Wagner as an integral 
part of their musical frame of refer- 
ence. Ravel had Mozart. Unlike 
these men, there are many today 
who want to forget the past, who 
reject that background, This is true 
both in the jazz and classic fields. 

One interesting exception to this 
trend was demonstrated by Henk 
Badings, a prolific Dutch composer 
who has worked both in the classic 
and electronic fields. In one elec- 
tronic work, Badings links the tra- 
ditional sounds with the new elec- 
tronic ones when he uses a violin 
in something called Capriccio for 
Violin and Two Sound Tracks. Ed- 
gard Varese, in his Jonization, is an- 
other contemporary composer who 
successfully mirrors the machine age 
without cutting his links with the 
past by scoring the entire work for 
percussion. 


years we have been 


on many 
mountaineering over molehills to 


champion the causes of all forms of 
mechanical musical progress. We 
huff and we puff with pride as each 
new development in audio-engineer- 
ing is presented with frills and fan- 
fare to music-loving audiences, who 
have faithfully turned in gramo- 
phone for phonograph, discarded 78 
rpm records for 33% and for 45 rpm. 
We have been bombarded with new 
ideas and a new vocabulary of hi-fi 
terms which we have cheerfully ac- 
cepted and even enjoyed. 

This type of mechanical progress 
or development has been emulated 
and even outdistanced in the field of 
contemporary musical composition. 
Twentieth-century composers, €x- 
perimenting with musical sounds, 
have made this century notable for 
its departure from traditional forms 
and have lead us into the exciting 
innovation of impressionism. An- 
other group has led a movement 
away from classic tonality and has 
“gone atonal.” 


Oey gabe atesspetacer with all 
this progress have been kinds of 
musical marriages that have been 
designed to bring music to the 
masses. Music has been made more 
palatable, portable and even export- 
able, with jazz becoming one of the 
best ambassadors-at-large. Phono- 
graph record racks have invaded the 
quiet domesticity of the supermarket, 
transistor radios permit us to be at 
ear’s-length from music even as we 
walk along the street, stretch out on 
the beach or ride the commuter spe- 
cial. We have been advised to “‘dec- 
orate our homes with musical 
sound,” 

It was probably inevitable that all 
the proud mechanical and industrial 
achievements of our times should 
have some repercussions on the 
music itself. They did! Suddenly we 
awoke one day to the fact that there 
was a new phenomenon in our midst 
called “electronic music.’ This, as 
you must have already heard, con- 
sists of gathering sounds or noises, 
not excluding all manner of elec- 
tronic devices such as IBM com- 
putors and what have you, and edit- 
ing them for tape recorder. 


There is inspiration everywhere! 
There is no way to predict where a 
composer’s next idea will come trom. 
in my own experience, a visit to the 
town where Dvorak wrote his “New 
World” Symphony (which resulted 
in the score for a musical) was an 
inspiration. A radio program by a 
religious choir brought an idea for 
a cantata. People, unusual musical 
instruments and even a grove of red- 
wood trees have been sources of 
great creative pleasure. 

In writing the score for a new 
musical, I have conceived the idea 
of adapting the real music Dvorak 
wrote with the popularized versions. 
It should appeal to the layman who 
will come to understand Dvorak bet- 
ter and to the “long hairs” who en- 
joy this integrated, yet unorthodox 
treatment. 

The Cantata for Men’s and Chil- 
dren’s Voices, which was just com- 
pleted, was inspired by a hymn 
called Send Forth Your Light and 
Your Truth which was broadcast on 
the “Church: of the Air’ by the 
choir of the Downside Abbey in Eng- 
land. Odd scoring has resulted in 
some rather unusual effects and here 
again, although the composition ad- 
hered to an old form, it was not 
limited by the fact, and my creative 
fancies could roam. 

Swinging even farther afield from 
the classics, I recently completed 
what can be called a Partitina. This 
can be best described as some jazz 
chamber music. It is made up of a 
string quartet plus a Dixieland com- 
bo which includes trumpet, trom- 
bone, clarinet, flute and oboe. One 
of the dances in this suite, or par- 
tita, is humorously referred to as 
“Chaconne pour Aujourd’hui” or, 
translated, “Chaconne for Today.” 

Another factor to consider is the 
personal, human one. There is a 
difference when in the performance 
of the finished product men make 
music rather than when machines 
produce the sounds. Some day we 
shall develop our art so that we can 
successfully and satisfactorily com- 
bine the best elements of both types. 
In the mean time, let us guard our 
heritage carefully. Let’s save musical 
sound! THE END 
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Twenty-three great standards presented for the first 
time in one great book. 

Designed primarily for field and grandstand, but 
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brilliant waltzes, exciting jazz, pulsating ballads, rollick- 
ing polkas, unusual novelties and an electrifying 
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A must for every band that is looking for out- 
standing selections, exciting arrangements, variety of 
compositions and ease of playing. 
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Illustrated in ebony. 
Also available in walnut, 
mahogany and amber oak. 
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America’s 
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school piano has these 


two extra keys 


As shown to the right, the “two extra keys” of 
Everett’s Style 11 make it virtually childproof.. . 
prevent needless damage, lessen cost of care and 
repair, lengthen piano’s life. Built for use and abuse, 
the modestly-priced Style 11 also features extra 
sturdy backposts for greater tone stability and 
fallboard with reinforced ends. 

To help music educators make a wise investment, 
Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the Music Department 
of Western Michigan University, drew up rigid 
specifications for school pianos. Everett meets or 
exceeds all of these specifications. More than 7,000 
schools, churches and universities are using Everetts 
today. From 1 to 54 pianos in each are proving their 
remarkable serviceability. Everett is the overwhelm- 
ing choice where reliable performance is demanded. 
Write for factual report and the name of your 
nearest Everett dealer. 


Mail coupon for: 


Style 11 Report, including 
Dr. Carter’s specifications and list 
of more than 7,000 users — 
schools, churches and universities. 
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Top of Style 11 locks from 
the back to protect ac- 
tion against accidental 
or willful damage. Opens 
only with special key... 
an exclusive Everett fea- 
ture. Patent applied for. 


Reinforced fallboard 
locks at both ends to 
protect keyboard from 
mischievous hands.When 
keyboard is exposed, locks 
are concealed. An extra 
feature at no extra cost. 


Everett Piano Company, 
Dept. L-2309, South Haven, Michigan 


Please send Style 11 Report, Dr. Carter's specifications, and 
list of more than 7,000 users. 
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HEN I was in elementary 

school the piano was a large 
and wonderful piece of equipment 
used only by the teacher to accom- 
pany our singing. Not so today. In 
more and more classrooms we find it 
in Constant use by the children as well 
as the teacher. The children who 
play it are not only the children who 
are taking piano lessons, but may be 
any first graders, fourth graders or 
seventh graders. As one of the most 
effective tools for developing basic 
musical concepts, many teachers now 
use it for what has come to be 
known as “keyboard experience.” 

Keyboard experience is not class 
piano; it is not learning to play the 
piano as a solo instrument; it is 
using the piano as a means to must- 
cal growth and understanding. The 
combination of making and hearing 
musical sounds is a graphic express- 
ion of music that leads to aural and 
intellectual comprehension. Music is 
an art that exists in time—we must 
hear it to experience it. 

The tactile sense of young chil- 
dren is very strong; they love to 
touch things. When he strikes the 
keys of the piano, a child’s facial 
expression reveals the satisfaction he 
feels when he is making music. This 
satisfaction does not diminish with 
age and I have seen the same smile 
of achievement on the face of a 
seventy-year-old man. 

In the beginning, basic musical 
concepts are developed through the 
ears and through bodily response. 
We hear and we feel what we later 
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will see in a music book. Musical 
notation is man’s device for writing 
musical sound; the sound comes first. 
This the teacher must realize if he 
is to establish a firm foundation for 
musical understanding. 


OW, what are these musical 
N concepts that we are trying to 
establish with young children? That 
a melody moves up or down, fast 
or slowly, stepwise, by skips or stays 
the same. That it is soft or loud, 
that it speaks in phrases (musical 
sentences). That these phrases are 
either alike or different. That music 
has definite ways it swings—in twos 
or threes or fours or sixes. That 
strong and weak beats (or pulsa- 
tions) make it feel a certain way. 
Each of these concepts can be ex- 
pressed at the piano as well as 
through singing, bodily movement 
and the playing of rhythm instru- 
ments. 

The function of keyboard experi- 
ences in the Primary grades is di- 
verse. It may be used 1. To heighten 
the awareness of sounds in the 
child’s world; 2. To develop the 
basic concepts of high and low, left 
and right, up and down, fast and 
slow, soft and loud; 3. To recognize 
(aurally and later visually) notes 
that step (from line to space to line), 
skip (from line to the next line, 
space to the next space, etc.) or notes 
that stay the same; 4. To develop an 
accurate pitch sense (in learning to 
use their singing voices); 5. To de- 
velop a feeling for tonality by identi- 
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fying the keynote and tonic chord; 
6. To develop a feeling for rhythm 
and meter by distinguishing between 
music for walking, running, gallop- 
ing, trotting, tip-toeing, swaying; 7. 
To distinguish between like and un- 
like phrases, first aurally and then 
visually. 


E might begin by having the 
children express various famil- 
iar sounds at the keyboard: thunder, 
raindrops, lightning, animals, a fire 
siren. They will think of many more. 
Then we talk about the sounds. 
Which part of the piano did we use 
for thunder? Were these high or low 
sounds? Do low sounds go down or 
up from the middle of the piano? Is 
this going to the left or right? The 
teacher must be alert to making the 
most of every sound that is heard. 
We are opening ears to music. 
Many of these activities need no 
materials other than the teacher's 
creative approach and the children’s 
vivid imaginations. The available 
music series contain a wealth of ex- 
amples which the discerning teacher 
may use for keyboard experiences. 
As we begin to experiment with a 
particular musical concept which we 
wish to develop, we shall find that 
they overlap considerably. For in- 
stance, a child who is attempting to 
express lightning at the keyboard 
will almost always play a glissando 
with one or two fingers on very high 
notes. We can quickly ask if the 
sound were high or low, soft or loud, 
fast or slow. Did it move up or 
(Continued on page 88) 
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the function of keyboard experience 


BY CHARLOTTE DU BOIS 
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BOUT 2400 water miles out in 

the Pacific Ocean lies Ameri- 
ca’s 50th State. It is not, as some 
mainlanders think, “the island olf 
Hawaii,” but a whole chain of sub- 
tropical islands, the largest of which 
is named Hawaii. Honolulu, the 
state capital and principal city of the 
Hawaiian Islands, is on the much 
smaller island of Oahu. A modern 
community, parts of which look 
more like Hollywood’s Sunset Strip 
than the “unspoiled island paradise” 
of tourist imagination, Honolulu has 
a population of nearly 320,000 peo- 
ple and is the cultural center of a 
state population officially numbering 
632,772 people. It also supports, to 
the amazement of tourists visiting 
the islands for the first time, a full- 
scale symphony orchestra of 85 pro- 
fessional musicians, with 2000 sub- 
scribers, and an annual budget this 
year of $260,000. Last the 
Honolulu Symphony Orchestra gave 
60 concerts on the five principal 


season 


islands. 
How did 
geographically isolated part of the 
world, where a major percentage of 
the population—Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Hawaiian, Filipino and 
others—lies culturally outside the 
Western tradition of symphonic mu- 
sic? Prior to World War I, concert 


this come about, in a 


60 


music in Hawaii was limited largely 
to informal “at home” musicales, 
sponsored by a loosely organized 
Symphony Society. After 1924, this 
group began to formalize its activi- 
ties into an annual series of six con- 
certs, and in 1932 it appointed Fritz 
Hart as permanent conductor, a post 
he held until his death in 1949. 


HEN I was invited out to 
Hawaii from San Francisco as 

guest conductor for the 1949-50 sea- 
son, I went as a tourist, little real- 
izing that 11 years later my own 
career and that of the Honolulu 
Symphony Orchestra would be one 
and the same. But Hawaii was ready 
for musical revolution, and destiny 
deposited me on the threshold of it. 
My first impressions of musical 
life in Hawaii were not too encour- 
aging. The keynote was casualness. 
Though the orchestra had an excel- 
lent classical library, there were no 
soloists, no apparent discipline, and 
no fixed schedules for performances. 
They simply rehearsed until they 
felt they were ready, and then they 
played. With an informality charac- 
teristic of Polynesian life at every 
level, many of the musicians turned 
up barefooted for rehearsals, and 
even for performances, and Aloha 
shirts were universal. Rehearsal dress 


is still ultra-casual, but now we wear 
shoes—and dinner jackets—for con- 
certs, though some of our most ele- 
gantly dressed auditors, even today, 
are gowned in Paris but “shod” 
only in high-fashion nail polish. 
Most women, however, generally 
wear conventional footgear. 


ieee speaking, the or- 
chestra was badly out of bal- 
ance during the season of my guest 
conducting, and, with a budget of 
$25,000, there was not very much to 
be done about it. Though there were 
60 members of the orchestra, there 
were only two good violinists and, 
after scheduling a performance of 
Berlioz’s Roman Carnival Overture, 
I discovered that there was no Eng- 
lish horn. Today the orchestra num- 
bers 85, and is nicely balanced, with 
an exceptionally fine woodwind sec- 
tion. About a third of the orchestra 
members, including the first flutist 
and a percussionist, are women. 
Ethnically, the orchestra is a cross- 
section of Hawaii's population, en- 
compassing Caucasians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Koreans, Filipinos and: Ha- 
waiians. Several married couples are 
included, and some father-and-son 
combinations. Naturally, some of the 
musicians “double in brass”—both 
the first violinist and the first chair 
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percussionist are also fine concert 
pianists. 


N 1949, there was no supervised 

music education in Hawaii's 
schools. The children of Hawaii 
were musically gifted—almost all of 
them could strum :the ukulele—but 
they were untrained. Since there was 
no such thing as a children’s concert 
there, their musical experience and, 
in consequence, their musical hori- 
zons were both quite limited. Ten 
years ago, we managed somehow to 
hire a music supervisor, whom we 
then “loaned” to the schools. After 
two years of this arrangement, the 
idea that music should be a part of 
general education was accepted, and, 
for the first time, the school budget 
made provision for a music super- 
visor. Today there are six of them 
working within the school system, 
and about half of the present mem- 
bers of the Honolulu Symphony re- 
ceived part, if not all, of their music 
training in Hawaii. 

Children’s concerts are now a reg- 
ular part of the symphony season, 
with at least 20 scheduled each year. 
The programs vary in content, de- 
pending on the age of the audience 
—we play special music for the 
“keiki,” or kindergarten children, 
and schedule other concerts for the 
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teenage groups. Once last year, with- 
in three hours, we played for 11,000 
children. Each concert usually in- 
cludes some serious music, a few 
short, popular selections, and occa- 
sionally there are arrangements for 
orchestra of Hawaiian tunes. 

Whenever possible, we use soloists 
of the same age as the audience— 
last year, for example, we had a 
5-year old violinist as soloist for a 
kindergarten program. While we 
used to import soloists from the 
mainland almost exclusively, as a 
means of “inspiring” local talent, we 
now have quite a pool of student 
artists to call upon locally. 


AST year alone, we used student 
soloists in 12 of our concerts, 
and, in 10 years’ time, we have pro- 
duced a number of fine professional 
musicians. About 50 members of the 
present Honolulu Symphonv earn 
their living exclusively as performers 
and teachers. This year, for the first 
time, the curriculum at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii included 
music composition and theorv. Grad- 
ually, the picture is changing. AIl- 
though Hawaii has yet to produce 
a native-born conductor, it is proud 
of its best-known composer, Dai- 
Keong Lee, whom mainlanders know 


for his score for “The Teahouse of 


classes in 





SYMPHONY 


of the 


PACIFIC 





BY GEORGE BARATI 


the August Moon” and other works. 

The interest of the general public 
in concert music has greatly in- 
creased since the emergence of the 
Honolulu Symphony as the nucleus 
of musical life in Hawaii. Five years 
ago, we launched a successful annual 
summer concert program in the 
Waikiki Shell 
Lewisohn Stadium. 
ences who came to hear Harry Bela 
fonte then are now taking perform 
ers such as Eleanor Steber and 
Claudio Arrau in their stride. While 
we had performed concert versions 


equivalent of 
The same audi 


oul 


of several operas in the past, with 
little success, our three full-scale pro 
Butterfly 


well in ad 


ductions of Madama last 


year were all sold 
vance, and were enthusiastically re 


out 


ceived. 

In general, we program considera 
bly more music than do 
comparable orchestras on the main 
land. I included Stravinsky’s Fire 
bird Suite in my first Hawatian con 
cert, and found it was no more alien 
to audiences there than Tchaikow 
sky or Bach. Having few preconcep 
tions about symphonic music, they 


modern 


accepted the new as readily as the 
old. Thus, from the beginning, the 
Honolulu Symphony has been able 
to offer well-balanced programs. Be 


Continued on page 80) 
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LYRE made of 
human skull and 
antelope horns by 
African tribesmen. 


NORTHERN INDIAN 
SARANGI carved 
from solid block 

of teak. 


PREHISTORIC 
PERUVIAN 
TRUMPET 


ENGI 
HI sical 


MUSICA 


INSTRUMENTS 


; cad 
p Ay. A NTA) fa A NSA 


The largest exhibition of historic 
musical instruments ever held in 
America has taken place at The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. For 
the first time in many years, the Mu- 
seum revealed the full magnitude of 
its musical instrument collection, 
one of the world’s largest. 


CHAMBER ORGAN, 
South Germany, 
mid-18th century. 
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“Musical Instruments of Five Con- 
tinents” surveys the music of Africa, 
Asia, Europe, North and South 
America, from antiquity through the 
19th century. Nearly 1,500 instru- 
ments remain on display, ranging 
from ancient Egyptian harps through 


INDIAN SUR-SANGA 
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gilded baroque harpsichords and 
Stradivarius violins which are still in 
playing condition. 

The collection was begun in the 
1870’s by Mrs. John Crosby Brown, 
who accumulated 3,000 instruments 
by 1903 with the aid of gifts from 


INDIAN SUR-SANGA 


PERUVIAN WHISTLING JAR 


another American collector, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Drexel, and the noted Indian 
musicologist, Rajah Sourindro Mo- 
hun Tagore, president of the Conser- 
vatory in Calcutta. Miss Alice Getty 
added still another important group 
of Oriental instruments in 1946. To- 
day the collection numbers 4,000 
specimens from all parts of the 
world. 

The exhibition was organized by 
Dr. Emanuel Winternitz, Curator of 
Musical Instruments. The display 
honors the International Musicolo- 
gical Society and the American Mu 
sicological Society meeting in New 
York City, September 5-12, 1961, at 
Columbia University. 


INDIAN MAYURI. A stringed instrument in the shape of the mythical peacock. 
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BY RUTh G. FROST 


T is almost a traditional belief 

that creative and interpretive mu- 
sical artists must suffer and carry a 
staggering economic burden as a re- 
sult of being associated with one of 
the glorious arts. The notion about 
art correlating with poverty appears 
to date back to medieval times, when 
wandering minstrels played for hand- 
outs, and the 19th century geniuses 
were dependent on the moods and 
whims of the princes, counts and 
other minor lordlings of the tiny 
duchys that dotted Europe at that 
time. 

Making a living by one’s art 
studying to be a musical performer 
has had its vicissitudes from early 
times. The very nature of the mu- 
sician’s job, with endless tours and 
discomforts of traveling, drafty halls 
with less-than-perfect acoustics and 
broken, out-of-tune instruments, in 
the case of pianists who can’t carry 
their own, all add up to a very 
somber picture of the musical career 
for which one sacrifices so long and 
endures so much. 

The value of the musical art to 
the prestige and well-being of a na- 
tion was recognized in Europe long 
before we could appreciate this con- 
cept here, and today most European 
nations subsidize the artistic efforts 
of their people to assure themselves 
of a continual flow of fine music 
into the lives of all their citizens. 

We all know that the same situa- 
tion does not exist in the United 
States, where it is only recently that 
we have begun to develop pride in 
a body of literature known as ““Amer- 
ican music.” Heretofore American 
artists had little prestige among their 
fellow Americans and even less over- 
seas. An American-trained artist was 
considered to be inadequately pre- 
pared for a performing career and 
the inevitable trip abroad was con- 
sidered necessary before any recogni- 
tion could be achieved. 

Gradually, over the years, the em- 
phasis has shifted, and today we 
proudly point to the many American 
musicians who have received recog- 
nition here and abroad, although 
they acquired their training without 


and 
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embarking from these shores. But in 
spite of this change in attitude, the 
economic plight of American musi- 
cians has not ceased. The fact re- 
mains that American musical audi- 
ences cherish a few chosen favorites 
who have captured their imagina- 
tion and whom they reward with 
enthusiastic applause and sold-out 
halls when they come to their town. 
However, outside this very select cir- 
cle there are many top-notch musi- 
cians who find it nard going and 
are forced to turn to other means of 
making a living or becoming “part- 
time” artists, filling in with other 
occupations when “at liberty.” 

Sporadically, there has been talk 
of some government assistance that 
has ranged from direct subsidy, crea- 
tion of a cabinet post or even a 
ministry of the arts. But the ever-pres- 
ent fear of government control where 
there is governmental financial sup- 
port has inhibited any concrete ac- 
tion on any idea that is linked with 
government support. 

A little headway in the caiapaign 
of the music world to acquire some 
government support for their en- 
deavors was made when American 
pride was stimulated by a nudge 
from a most unexpected source. 
When Van Cliburn won acclaim in 
Russia we discovered two important 
things: first, that we had a young 
artist of great talent in our midst 
who had walked the musical streets 
of New York trying to find a place 
for himself with little success, al- 
though his talents were recognized 
in musical circles; and second, that 
Russia was nurturing and encour- 
aging a culture of great scope, send- 
ing performers all over the world 
to display their achievements and 
even sending them gratis to nations 
that could not afford to pay (such 
as Africa, for instance). 

Looking around to see how our 
English-speaking friends in the Brit- 
ish Isles were solving the problem 
of government influence and subsi- 
dized art, we discovered that they 
avoided this problem with the crea- 
tion of a British Arts Council after 
World War II. This Council con- 


sisted of a group of capable, knowl- 
edgeable people named by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in consulta- 
tion with the Minister of Education 
and the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, and whose job it is to decide 
where the greatest need is and how 
the money should be most effectively 
distributed. In North Ireland the 
Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts (CEMA) admin- 
isters the annual grant for North 
Ireland. 

It has always been the policy of 
the British government to promote 
the arts through support of existing 
institutions rather than by direct 
awards to individuals. The Arts 
Council uses most of its funds to 
aid a variety of independent institu- 
tions, and thus supports enterprises 
rather than establishing government- 
run entertainment. In the music field 
these include the London Philhar- 
monic, the Hallé Orchestra, Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet and the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, to mention 
but a few organizations. 

Pricked pride and a sense of com- 
petition, the latter a characteristic 
American trait, stimulated an in- 
terest in musical things American. It 
caused us to examine in a critical 
way what we had to offer the world, 
and how we could take our place 
effectively in this “cultural offen- 
sive.” 

Kurt Weinhold, President of Co- 
lumbia Artists Management and a 
member of the President’s Commit- 
tee on the Arts and Sciences or- 
ganized during the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, sums up what we found 
when we took stock of our musical 
resources. 

“We discovered a paradox—the 
paradox of having a good product 
with a limited outlet for it,” said 
Mr. Weinhold. “Well-endowed, ex- 
cellent music schools are turning out 
fine musicians in substantial num- 
bers, particularly soloists, but the 
supply of talent has far outstripped 
the demand,” he noted. 

“There has been fantastic progress 


(Continued on page 106) 
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“Maestro” Welk and Myron Floren, accordion virtuoso, with their PANijets. 
See them weekly on the ABC/TV “Lawrence Welk Show." 


JET: One for the money; two for the show! 


The new PANjet accordion is actually two instruments in one . . . each indepen- 
dent and instantly convertible for any playing style. At the flip of a switch you 
can change from the PANjet’s rich mellow American dry tuning to a scintillating 
musette tuning. More than this. . . the PANjet has two “free bass’’ voices! You 
get single note response on the fundamental and counter-bass buttons of your 
choice for either trombone or tuba. And, this is still not all! The PAN jet accordion 
also has a brand new exclusive treble switch, the Stortz, which provides a colorful 
choked-reed effect for authentic Tyrolean sound. This remarkable instrument, 
with 11 treble switches and 7 bass shifts, is a marvel in itself. But, when plugged 
into a matching new PANaramic amplifier . . . superlatives fail to describe its 
depth and beauty of tone. You can pay a thousand dollars more, but you'll 
come far from equalling the PANjet. Visit your PANCORDION dealer, or write 
RICHARDS Music CORPORATION, ELKHART, INDIANA. 
09 Exclusive Distributors of Pancordion and Crucianelli Accordions 
Factory, Service and Wholesale Showroom: 
Pancorpion, Inc., 111 FourrnH Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


PANCORDION — CRUCIANELLI 


the most respected names in accordions 
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EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


he the past decade, experiments 
in educational television have 
flourished throughout the United 
States. Local ETV stations, in co- 
operation with Boards of Education, 
have brought the teacher out of a 
classroom and made him available to 
many classrooms. Their experiments 
were different in nature and pre- 
sented a number of subjects on a 
variety of levels ranging from grade 
one to the college and university 
level. 

This article will discuss the use of 
I'V music in the classrooms at the 
elementary level, the types of pro- 
gramming which have developed 
and some technics of the television 
medium. 

The question of adaptability arises 
concerning the fusion of music with 
the television medium. “Can this 
subject be taught well through this 
medium?” is the question asked of 
each subject considered, and music 
is no exception. What type of music 
telecast will be advantageous to the 
children and teachers at the elemen- 
tary level? What approach would 
lead to a better understanding of 
music? Are there certain phases of 
music which cannot be used with 
success through this medium? These 
and many more questions of a more 
specific quality confront the music 
educators embarking on this ven- 
ture. Many of these questions are 
answerable through a careful study 
of the medium itself, along with the 
area, schools and personnel involved. 

In the area where music specialists 
are in abundance, the TV music 
program is often of a subsidiary na- 
ture, sometimes referred to as “en- 
richment.” Where the opposite cir- 
cumstances exist, “instructional” or 
the “direct teaching’’ method is the 
approach used with this medium. 
Both of these methods possess sim- 
ilar characteristics, all of which they 
may use to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. 

Telecasts arranged for either the 
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“enrichment” or the “instructional” 
type of television are usually de- 
signed by the music specialists of the 
area which is to receive the telecasts. 
The results of this planning are, for 
the most part, followed through by a 
single music teacher in the television 
studio. 

A program of broad scope is cre- 
ated for a Music Enrichment Series, 
whose purpose is not to direct the 
present existing curiculum, while 
a Music Instruction Series, whose 
function leans more toward direct 
teaching, is comprised of telecasts 
which reveal a program that directs 
more specifically the music curric- 
ulum of the area involved in receiv- 
ing the telecasts. The latter plan is 
usually presented to specific grade 
levels, while the former is often 
geared to a range of two or more 
grade levels. 

The technics of the television me- 
dium are many and varied. On-the- 
job training in these technics has 
been the experience of the majority 
of teachers participating in ETV ex- 
periments throughout the country. 
However, with the assistance of a 
professional television director the 
rudiments of a studio and its multi- 
facilities can be conquered in a rela- 
tively short period of time. The 
prime factor to be remembered, in 
any event, is the children who are 
receiving the telecasts. The whole 
purpose of teaching is to influence 
attitudes and increase the knowledge 
and skills of these children and this 
is as true for the television teacher 
as it is for the classroom teacher, and 
not to be mislaid among the many 
pressures of a TV studio. 

What are some of the technics 
available to the teacher in this me- 
dium? One of the strongest methods 
is the close-up. When describing and 
discussing the instruments of the 
orchestra, the close-up is most suc- 
cessful in presenting these instru- 
ments and their intricate parts to the 
best advantage. Each child has the 


opportunity to view the reeds of an 
oboe, the valves of a trumpet or the 
point of contact between the bow 
and the strings of a violin in a man- 
ner denied him in an auditorium. 
With only a little thought a num- 
ber of ideas can present themselves 
as being compatible with this tech- 
nic. 

Pictorial presentation is of course 
essential to television and the good 
TV teacher will use pictures with 
taste and discrimination and a 
knowledge of their impact on the 
viewer. 

Music is a performing art. It is 
therefore of great advantage to pre- 
sent to thousands of children a solo- 
ist, chorus, orchestra or ensemble of 
good artistic abilities. On this point, 
too, it should be noted that if the 
TV teacher presents songs and ac- 
tivities in which he expects the stu- 
dents to participate, his own per- 
forming ability in music should be 
of the highest quality. 

Television, like radio, can bring 
recordings of the great masters to 
many children at one time. The tele- 
vision medium, however, ‘has the ad- 
vantage in that it can pictorially, as 
well as aurally, prepare the student 
for the sounds which are to come. It 
has been argued that the use of pic- 
tures during a listening activity 
would interfere with the child’s in- 
terpretation of the music. This prob- 
lem may be overcome by having the 
camera focus on a neutral texture 
(or to go “black”) while the music 
ic being played. 

Educational television is not com- 
ing—it is here. It is a medium of 
communication whose potentialities 
should be observed and studied care- 
fully by every person bearing the ti- 
tle “teacher.” For when used with 
discretion and good judgement by 
intelligent and competent teachers 
it will influence the attitudes and 
increase the knowledge and skills of 
our children at a most important 
time in their lives. THE END 
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MARCHING BAND COMPETITION FESTIVAL 
Mason City, lowa, June 19, 1962 


Our 24th Annual Band Festival will be something 
extra special next year. 

In addition to some 80 of our regional school bands 
which participate each year in the Mason City Festi- 
val, high school marching bands from each of the other 
49 states will be invited to attend in 1962. The latter 
will compete separately for many top national honors 
and awards. 

Our Festival on June 19, 1962,will salute the much 
heralded Warner Bros. motion picture, Meredith Will- 
son’s ‘‘The Music Man,” which will have its world 
press premiere here on the same day. We feel this is 
especially fitting because Mason City is Meredith 
Willson’s boyhood home, as well as the “‘ River City’”’ 
of the movie. To focus nationwide attention on this 
occasion, Warner Bros. will bring to Mason City a 
contingent of national press, radio and television rep- 
resentatives — plus motion picture stars and other 
celebrities. 

Major school awards will include a complete set of 


RMC/Reynolds background instruments, Webcor re- 
cording equipment and other band accessories to be 
announced soon. Immediately following the Festival 
events, the grand winner—The Music Man Band— 
will be sponsored by Warner Bros. on tour and on a 
major network TV guest appearance. 

Housing in private homes and all meals will be 
provided without charge for the 49 competing bands 
from arrival in Mason City on Monday evening, June 
18, until departure on Wednesday morning, June 20, 
1962. To help defray band travel expenses, Warner 
Bros. will endeavor to arrange fund-raising opportuni- 
ties in cooperation with local theatres wherever pos- 
sible, and special arrangements have been made with 
Greyhound to provide minimum cost bus trans- 
portation. 


Limited accomodations force us to restrict the 
number of competing bands to one from each state. 
These guest bands will be selected by a qualified panel 
of musical authorities from applications submitted. 


For more complete details and application information write: 
BAND FESTIVAL COMMITTEE 


MASON CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MASON CITY, IOWA 
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| state ED in the early 1700's, 
the antique music box enjoyed 
a popularity that was unrivalled in 
the history of musical instruments. 
Ihe original craftsmen were Swiss 
farmers who amused themselves with 
these intricate, tuneful mechanisms 
after their day’s work was done. Late 
on, watchmakers learned the craft 
and soon thereafter entire factories 


Barrell Organ, 18th Century 


were devoted to the manufacture ol 
these marvels of precision workman 
ship. 

Ihe music box lent itself to myri- 
ad usages limited only by the imag- 
ination of the individual craftsman. 
Chairs, umbrella handles, pipes, 
rings, bracelets, even pistols were 
made to produce a musical offering 
within their structures. 

Che first truly automatic juke box 
was invented by these artisans dur- 
ing the late 1890's, and several of 
instru 


these _precision-engineered 


Oe tne ® 


English, 1846 


ments are still in good working orden 
today! Unfortunately, with the in- 
vention by Thomas Edison of the 
phonograph, the long-held favor of 
the music box began to wane with 
the result that, by 1921, they prac- 
tically disappeared from the Amer- 
ican scene. Whole plants began con 
verting to the manufacture of the 
new favorite which could be put to- 
gether in assembly-line quantities at 
far less cost. 

This was the dilemma we faced as 
we began preparations for the film 
ing of Pity Me Not on location in 
Florida. The film is set against a 
small-town circus background neces- 
sitating the rather frequent employ- 
ment of old-fashioned calliope mu- 
sic in order to obtain the essential 
elements of realism. 

After weeks of fruitless searching, 
we happened to receive a program 
guide published by radio station 


WPAT, Paterson, New Jersey, whic h 
devoted the entire issue to the his 
tory of the vast music box collection 
owned by Ruth Bornand of Pelham, 
New York. The widow of Adrian 
Bornand, direct descendant of a Swiss 
family of music box makers who, 
until his death in 1949, was one ol 
the first authorities on the antique 
music box in America, Mrs. Bornand 
has devoted her life to the restora 
tion, repair and collection of these 
unique instruments. 

With an enthusiastic “Eureka!”’ | 
to the nearest telephone and 
within a few minutes I had _ per- 
suaded Mrs. Bornand to permit us 
the use of a portion of her priceless 
collection. Transportation of these 
valuable pieces posed the next prob 
lem. Specially designed packing cases 
had to be prepared so as to insure 
their safe arrival at the shooting 
locations in Florida. 


rushed 


The logistic details safely out of 
the way, my next task was to plot 
the most efficient use of my precious 
charges. Through the generosity of 
Mrs. Bornand, we now had close to 
100 antique music boxes at our dis 
posal, and I felt almost like the con- 
ductor of a 100-piece symphony or- 
chestra. It was my responsibility to 
get the best efforts out of each piece 
which we used in almost the same 
fashion as a conductor. I had one 


advantage, though, that even Tos 
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canini never could boast: my musi- 
cians could always be depended 
upon to produce their uniformly ex- 
cellent efforts every time! 

One particular scene which I re- 
call outstandingly well, as far as the 
effectiveness of the music boxes was 
concerned, depicted the funeral in 
the film of the hero’s (Tony An- 


Watch Box, 1881 


thony) mother. The scene was set 
up as a long, sorrowful procession 
and the employment of the usual 
funeral dirge music would have been 
much too depressing for the mood 
which I was trying to create. This 
was to be the final journey of an 
ex-circus performer who had known 


music and gaiety most of her life. 


What could be more natural under 
the circumstances and at the same 
time more distinctive than using cal- 
liope music played slowly and with 
taster 

We searched through the 
logue supplied us by Mrs. Bornand 


cata- 
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Tony Anthony, 
Star of 
PITY ME NOT. 


Mechanical, 1882 


and finally came up with a late 
19th century music box, which 
played precisely the kind of melody 
we required. The scene was played 
beautifully and I am certain it will 
prove to be one of the most emo- 
tionally appealing sequences to ap- 
pear on the screen in a long while. 

We were indeed fortunate in the 
respect that each of the music boxes 
used in Pity Me Not happened to be 
condition. The fine 
Mrs. Bornand had 
seen to that. As I later discovered 
when one of the boxes arrived 
slightly damaged, competent music 
box repairers are practically non- 
existent in this country. As a matter 
of fact, Mrs. Bornand’s staff com- 
prises a goodly percentage of all the 
craftsmen in the United States qual- 
ified to repair and restore antique 
music boxes. 

Despite its most successful use in 
Pity Me Not, I cannot go so far as 


in excellent 
Swiss hand of 


to say that the music box will re 
place the conventional orchestral 
background scoring employed in the 
modern motion picture. Due to its 
present-day short supply, the antique 
music box is rarely accessible to the 
average motion picture producer, 
plus the obvious fact that the in 
strument does not readily lend itself 


French Organ, 1842 


to many types of film scoring. 
these senti 


However, the use of 
mental old musical curiosities in Pit) 
Me Not will have had a singular ef 
fect on collectors who might have 
one ol hidden away in 
dusty old attic or cellar. Our advice 
to these lucky ones would be to dust 
them off and put them in 
working order, ‘cause you 
know when a motion picture com 
pany is liable to come knocking at 
your door with the plaintive cry of 
“got any old music boxes, Mister?” 

THE END 
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the giggles 


Put one little girl together with something 
that tickles her funny bone—and out comes 
the purest, merriest of sounds. 


the ADULT 


BY JULIA BROUGHTON 


ES, adults can and do learn to 
play! They practice faithfully, 
as a rule, perhaps because they often 
| pay for their own lessons. An adult 
| grasps the theoretical side of music 
quickly and soon understands what 
the music requires of him. I often 
say to adult pupils: “All you need 
is ten fingers, intelligence, and a 
large amount of perseverence.”’ 
Tell the adult pupil: “Beginning 


| music is like beginning the study of 


French or any other language. No 
matter what your age may be, you 
have to start at the first lesson.” 


| There is no short cut. The problems 


| pieces or those with a melody in 


of the adult beginner and those of 
the child are not the same. A child’s 
fingers will generally do whatever he 
can think. The older beginner thinks 
faster than he can play, and he 
usually finds that his progress is 
slower than he anticipated. This also 
applies in certain cases to pupils of 
high school age. 

In teaching the adult pupil, fast 
pieces requiring pure finger action 
should be avoided. Assign chord 


| one hand and an accompaniment in 


We don't propose there’s anything quite as 


nice. But we can tell you about another kind 


the other. There are several attrac- 


| tive beginners’ books that appeal to 


of purity of sound that's worth discovering. | 


Make your next tape recording on Audio- 
tape. Then listen. 


Audiotape ... 


clarity, more range than other tapes, be- 
cause it’s made to professional standards. 
Let it be your silent (but knowing) partner 
in capturing fresh, clear, memorable 
sounds. (Like Sissy’s giggles, for instance.) 


Remember: if it's 
worth recording, it's 
worth Audiotape. 
There are eight 
types...one 
exactly suited to 
the next recording 
you make! 


TRADE MARK 


“it speaks for itself” 


AUDIO DEVICES INC., 444 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
Hollywood : 840 N. Fairfax Ave., Chicago: 5428 N. MilwaukeeAve, 
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older students. Some wish to play 
hymns or slow, sentimental music, 


| while others would rather learn to 


it’s wonderful! It has less | 
distortion, less background noise, more | 


play the popular brand of music. 
Select good, simplified editions of 
familiar music and let them choose 
their own pieces whenever possible. 


Teach the use of the pedal right 
away. Broken chords with pedal, cov- 
ering the entire keyboard, will free 
the arms and sound “important.” Do 
| not stay around middle C too long. 
| Play duets or second-piano parts 
with them, especially at recitals. This 
helps to alleviate self-consciousness. 





Encourage them! Praise every sign of 
| progress! Be entirely honest and they 
| will respect you more. If they do 
well, say so. If not, one can always 
say, “Are you getting enough satis- 
faction to warrant your continuing 
lessons?” For two years I continued 
to teach one young lady, although 
her progress was slow, just because 
she enjoyed it so much. She felt that 





piano beginner 


music study helped her to relax, and 
it was her main diversion outside of 
office hours. The important question 
is “How much can music do for the 
student?” not “How much can the 
student do for music?” 

Here are a few good rules for the 
adult pupil: 

1. Think definitely. Learn to con- 
centrate. 

2. The teacher should make it 
plain that good style is important 
and a wrong note is not the worst 
fault. Do not worry over a wrong 
note. Be undisturbed. 

3. Count while you play. Some- 
times sing the counting. This keeps 
your mind busy and you cease to 
worry. 

4. Controlled relaxation is the 
basis of piano playing. If you are 
not too concerned about your prog- 
ress, you will soon gain confidence. 
Relax mentally and you will then 
relax physically. 

5. Remember that you learn to 
play chiefly by your own efforts at 
the practice period, not just by tak- 
ing lessons. 

When adults apply for instruction 
in playing the piano, both the teach- 
er and the prospective pupil must 
believe in the applicant’s ability to 
learn or it is useless to begin lessons. 
In this regard, the following inci- 
dent, told to me by a colleague who 
taught a class of private pupils in 
Boston, amused me. When an adult 
beginner applied for lessons, this 
teacher would say, “You won't like ° 
it. It is very hard.” His dubious atti- 
tude sometimes discouraged the ap- 
plicant from attempting piano study, 
but he added, “If they beg to study, 
I teach them.” THE END 


> 


An American Folk Musical Coun- 
cil has been established with head- 
quarters at 814 Shenandoah Avenue, 
Los Angeles 35, California. Ed Cray 
is presently the Acting Executive 
Secretary of the organization and the 
Council will be affiliated with ma- 
jor American and international mu- 
sicological and ethnomusicological 
associations. The organization will 
sponsor publications and research. 
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"Now here's a 
musical team that's 
in tempo with 
the times..." 


WUuRLIIZER 


World’s Largest Builder of 
Pianos and Organs 


DEKALB - ILLINOIS 


SEPTEMBER, 1961 


“The amazing potentials of our modern electronic marvels— 
the Wurlitzer Electronic Piano and the Wurlitzer Side Man 


—open new ways for us to express ourselves musically!” 


Wurlitzer Electronic Piano Pack-up luggage type portable or 
handsome console. Plays wherever there’s an electric outlet. 
Earphones plug in for completely private playing or practice 

. Stays in tune. A Raymond Scott personal favorite for 


composing and arranging. 


Wurlitzer Side Man All electronic, automatic percussion en- 

semble. No tapes or records. Complete control over tempo and 

rhythm. Offers waltz, tango, western, fox trot plus 6 other 

rhythms. Cymbal, bass drum, brush, maracas, and others. 

Infinite tempo possibility. May be played manually. Portable. 
The Wurlitzer Company, Dept. 961, DeKalb, Illinois 


Send me the complete story on the remarkable new Wurlitzer 
SIDE MAN and ELECTRONIC PIANO at once! 


Name 





Street 








City Zone___ State. 
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Recollections of Cosima Wagner 
(Continued from page 27) 

Wagner, who received on certain 
days between eleven and one o'clock. 
On my first visit I had occasion to 
admire her amiability and savoir- 
faire. She was conversing with a 
gentleman who was pretending to 
know her quite well although, so 
far as I could see, she did not remem- 
ber him at all. She was floundering, 
but her floundering was that of a 
virtuoso. For me it was a very di- 
verting spectacle. Finally her daugh- 
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Fun to teach and 


Here is the Hohner MELODICA 
... anew “wind” instrument with 
a piano-type keyboard . . . two 
full octaves in chromatic se- 
quence produce a rich, pleasant 
sound ... the tone of an accor- 
dion ...the mellowness of an 
organ. Soprano and alto models 
are easy-to-learn... notes and 
chords come right away, and 
melodies in any key ... ideal 
for teaching keyboard mastery 
to beginning music students. 
Play it solo, in a group, or 
as a vocal accompaniment. 
And because the new Hohner 
MELODICA is so easy to play 
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ter Eva perceived her mother’s em- 
barrassment and rescued her. 

Every time I was received at the 
Villa Wahnfried I admired anew 
the accomplished art and the perfect 
consideration with which Madame 
Wagner and her children devoted 
themselves to the visitors, who were 
often just curious people. 

Two days after my first visit to 
the Villa I was invited to have sup- 
per with the Wagner family, during 
the second entr’acte of Tristan und 
Isolde, in the little hall of the Fest- 
spielhaus. 


AB = = — 


play 


well, your students will have 
much more fun, be more inter- 
ested and attentive, too. Onsale 
at all fine music stores. So- 
prano, $9.95; Alto, $12.50. 
Literature for the Melodica 
ranges from instruction books 
to simple arrangements of 
popular melodies and folk 
songs for solo, duet and en- 
semble playing. Ma. HOHNER 
INC., Andrews Road, Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, New York. 


HOHNER 


melodica 





| deepen 


Also invited were the Prince of 
Saxe-Meiningen and Mademoiselle 
Grandjean of the Paris Opéra, where 
the latter had played brilliantly the 
role of Isolde. The dessert consisted 
of a plate of magnificent peaches, 
which Mademoiselle Grandjean had 
brought from Paris. I was amazed 
at the skill which Cosima Wagner 
displayed in sustaining an interest- 
ing conversation. Moreover, she bore 
almost all the burden of it. I took 
some satisfaction in noticing that my 
fellow guests were as much over- 
awed as I by this eminent woman. 


As a matter of fact I was not at 


| all at my ease during this supper. I 


was too much under the influence 
of the masterpiece*that Felix Mottl 
had just been directing in such a 
sovereign manner. I should have pre- 
ferred to go out into the country to 
sit down by myself, as I usually did 
at Bayreuth during the entr’actes. 

In Cosima Wagner’s activities at 
the theatre of Bayreuth she revealed 
a personality without an equal. With 
all her heart she was trying to con- 
serve intact the traditions of the old 
Bayreuth. 


I was able to take note of this dur- 
ing my different pilgrimages there. 


| But in spite of the perfection with 
| which the works of the master were 


executed, I was not wholly satisfied 


| with them. I had the feeling that at 
| no time could the interpreter give 
| way to his own inspiration, and that 
_his singing and playing had been 
| too strictly ordered by Cosima. At 
| the most moving moments 


there 
were lacking that spontaneity and 
that naturalness which come from 
the fact that the actor has let him- 
self be carried away by his playing 
and so surpasses himself. Frequently, 
it seemed to me, perfection was ob- 
tained only at the expense of life. 


I was very happy to know more 
intimately Siegfried Wagner. Rarely 


| have I met a man more natural and 
| more thoroughly good. As a stage 
| Manager and animator he was mar- 


velous. He looked out for all the 


| details of the stage setting. And how 
| well he knew how to instruct and 
| inspire the singers! He forced them 


to do nothing that went against the 
grain; he urged them to perfect and 
their own conception of 
their role. I cherish an ineffaceable 


| memory of the performance of The 
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Flying Dutchman, which he had ar- 
ranged and directed. 

When [ left for Africa in 1913, I 
promised myself to arrange my first 
leave in Europe in such a way that 
I could attend the performances at 
Bayreuth in the autumn of 1915. 
But then came the war, and after- 
wards the sad and troubled years 
that followed it! 

It was not until the winter of 
1923 that I was able to return to 
Bayreuth, on my way back from 
Prague, where I had been giving 
some organ concerts. The journey 
was not as easy as I had thought it 
would be. A special visa was neces- 
sary at that time to stop in Bavaria. 
Since my passport had no such visa 
in it, the gendarmes at the frontier 
station forbade me to take any train 
except the express which crossed 
Bavaria to the west. Luckily it was 
evening, and th: guardians of the 
law were not performing their duties 
very conscientiously. I succeeded at 
the last moment in sneaking into 
the forbidden train, with a magnifi- 
cent bouquet of white roses, which 
the admirers of Bach’s music had 
presented to me on my departure 
from Prague, and which I intended 
to give to Cosima Wagner. 

How sad to see again these loved 
places! At the Villa Wahnfried what 
dejection! They wondered if it would 
ever be possible again to stage the 
Wagnerian dramas at the Festspiel- 
haus. The money was lacking to put 
the great theatre and the machinery 
into condition again. Was the inter- 





Regarding Rock ’n’ Roll 

(Continued from page 32) 

in order to find ourselves and con- 
tribute a few ideas of our own while 
continuing the learning process. The 
artist with paint brush and ease] will 
find it necessary to work with many 
others before the finished product is 
ready for the public. The singer 
must do the same, and this involves 
the same compromises and com- 
munal effort. 

As each artist finds his basic live 
form and color, he will recognize 
this in others. He will see these 
mutual basics in proper perspective, 
individually and collectively. He will 
feel much better about the little bit 
he may have to contribute to the 
highly relative arts and, indeed, to 
life itself. THE END 
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national Wagnerian community still 
in existence? Or had the war shat- 
tered it? 

At that time, as I learned when 
I arrived at the Villa Waknfried, 
Cosima Wagner could receive only 
on those days when she was quite 
calm. But the news of my arrival 
(though she should hardly have re- 
membered me at all) had disturbed 
her so much, that she had fussed for 
hours in advance about the 
she would put on to receive me. 
Finally, because her daughter feared 
the excitement would be harmful to 


dress 


her, I gave up the idea of seeing her 
and sent her the bouquet of white 
roses, which gave her a great deal 
of pleasure. 

Later I paid a visit to the widow 
of Hans Richter, the orchestral lead- 
er for whom I had so much respect. 
Cosima Wagner died a little while 
afterwards. 

And then Siegfried Wagner passed 
away. ... The Bayreuth that [ knew, 
we the Wagnerian enthusiasts of my 
generation, exists no more. However, 
the new Bayreuth remains an oasis 


in our musical world. THE END 
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OMPETENT 


USIC 
TEACHING 


BY PHILIP GORDON 


F there is one thing we have 

learned in the twentieth century, 
one thing that is proved over and 
over, it is that today’s dream be- 
comes tomorrow’s reality. 

It has become commonplace to 


_say “we live in an age of change.” 


It often looks more like running in 


| place—motion just for the sake of 
\ | motion. But, it is true, we live in an 
| age of change, and this necessarily 
| is reflected in education. We change 


the curriculum, the materials, the 
tests, the gadgets, the methods—and 


| we try to alter the children to fit all 


the other changes. The suggestion 
may be ventured that perhaps we 
ought to consider changing our- 
selves, too. This is not to imply that 
teachers are inadequate. It is simply 
a recognition of the fact that change 
is basic to all living, and that creat- 
ing and solving problems, with the 


help of high purpose and full knowl- 
edge, is a distinguishing character- 
istic of man. 

This has nothing to do with the 
| current hysteria in education, as a 


result of which music has been cur- 
tailed in some schools, and even to- 


| tally eliminated. The present dis- 
| tortion of the curriculum will not 


" | long be tolerated. An unbalanced 


button models. Patch 
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| curriculum cannot produce balanced 
| human beings, and there is evidence 


Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 | 


that intelligent parents are becom- 


_ ing increasingly alarmed by what is 


being done to their children. More- 
over, people who have a broad view 


| of our national life warn us that we 
are going to need the arts more 
| than ever before. 


HE present curtailment of mu- 
sic in education is not the first 
in our experience, and it may not be 


whenever taxpayers who have no 


| children in the schools want to cut 


the costs of education. But music 


| does not die as a result. You cannot 
kill it. Toss it out of school and it 


still goes on. Children are ingeni- 
ous; they have ways. Their need for 
music seems insatiable. If the home 
and the school do not fill their need, 
other agencies will—and do! 

So, with regard to the present 
“crisis”, I think our chief concern 
should be not to worry over the 
future of music in education, but a 
firm determination that, despite all 
obstacles, children must get the 
knowledge and enjoyment of music 
to which as human beings they are 
entitled. 

When I say “to which as human 
being they are entitled,” this is not 
just to turn a phrase. I believe, 
though I cannot document this, that 
the human spirit is endowed with a 
powerful creative impulse, which 
must be exercised, and that the 
starvation of this creative impulse is 
at the root of many psychological 
disturbances in children as well as in 
adults. For a long time philosophers 
have told us that man is fundamen- 
tally a rational creature. Now scien- 
tists are suggesting that the evidence 
does not sustain the theory, that man 
is not quite the rational phenome- 
non he thinks he is. 


AM not interested in arguing the 

superiority of feeling over think- 
ing, for they are inseparable, and 
feeling is worth little unless its ex- 
pression is organized and controlled 
by the mind. I wish only to empha- 
size that man is very much a creature 
of emotions, and that he cannot live 
without organizing them, communi- 
cating them, reliving them, and re- 
newing his soul in them. Man can- 
not live without the arts and retain 
his humanness . . . 

Granted the high function of mu- 
sic in education, what shall we do in 
our quest for competency? I have a 
few suggestions, all of which you 
probably have heard before. Indeed, 
the first has been so worn out by 
repetition that I would not mention 
it if it were not basic to everything 
else. Its usual high-sounding form 
is: “What is your philosophy of 
education?”’, but in plain English it 
means: “What am I truthfully aim- 
ing to do?” 

We know the ready answers. “Edu- 
cate the whole child.” “Develop the 
child’s maximum potential.” “Edu- 
cation for self-realization.” “Educate 
children for the responsibilities of 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Concertina Player in the Sun, 
A South African sculpture by Robert Rodgins 


MUSIC QF 
SOUTH 
ERIC 
by Hugh Trace 


HE peoples and tribes of Africa 

are renowned for their ability 
to make music. The kind of music 
they make varies considerably with 
their immediate surroundings, their 
nearness or remoteness from indus- 
trial centres and the degree to which 
they have been exposed to outside 
influences. The overrunning of one 
tribe by another frequently results 
in considerable modification of their 
original musical styles, and this is still 
more noticeable where Europeans 
have established schools and missions 
among them. The structure of Af- 
rican music springs from certain 
well-understood elements including 
historical association, the tone and 
stress of indigenous languages, the 
strength of imagination and_ the 
character of the local people. 

In South Africa, where the in- 
digenous Bantu have had long as- 
sociation with White people, the 
styles af singing now performed in 
most towns and in institutions are 
strongly influenced by European 
practices, by the simpler hymn forms 
and by the popular overseas music 
of the moment introduced by radio, 
motion pictures and records. This 
phenomenon of creolized music is 
common to all parts of the world 
where African natives have come 
into close contact with other races 
and is as readily observed in their 
association with Indians and Arabs 
as with the White nations. In every 
case, whatever the outside influence, 
the roots of creole music are to be 
found in the various kinds of in- 
digenous musical forms which spring 
naturally from the performers. 

Musical instruments, or the lack 
of them, also contribute their share 
to the nature of music-making, and 
in South Africa, where natural tim- 
bers are rare, singing rather than in- 
strumental playing forms the founda- 
tion of the local art. 


QO F the indigenous forms of music 
South Africa can offer quite 
a variety. The two larger language 
groups among the community each 
contribute their special songs, those 
of the Nguni tribes along the eastern 
seaboard (including the Swazi, Zulu 
and Xhosa) being unmistakably dif- 


ferent and distinguishable from those 
of the Sotho and Tswana speaking 
peoples who live mostly in the inte- 
rior along the uplands or high veld. 
[wo smaller groups, unrelated to 
either of the two main streams of 
Bantu, the Venda of the Northern 
Transvaal and the Bushmen of the 
Kalahari desert regions, also add 
their special contributions to indig- 
enous music. The Hottentot com- 
munity, which was famous in the 
Cape in the eighteenth century, has 
now vanished through intermarriage 
with the Bantu and has left little 
distinctive music in its wake. 

The kind of music most readily 
heard by anyone travelling through 
the country is that which accom- 
panies country dances for weddings 
or other social parties. It is not un- 
common in Zululand to see two or 
three hundred people dancing to- 
gether in the open air during the 
prolonged ceremonies which are tra- 
ditionally necessary at every mar- 
riage. On occasions of tribal or na- 
tional importance one may still see 
the performance of the great regi- 
mental dances of the old batallions 
or impi of fighting men which are 
accompanied by the singing of thubo, 
songs which are meant to be sung 
by a thousand men or more to be 
really effective, especially when they 
are punctuated by the rhythmic 
stamping of bare feet that makes the 
turf shake with the percussion. As 
there has been no tribal fighting for 
over half a century, few of these old 
songs are still remembered. 

Stamping dances, ndlamu, are com- 
mon to all the Nguni tribes and the 
keen observer will notice subtle dif- 
ferences of style from north to south, 
from the quicker tempo of the Swazi 
and Zingili to the more measured 
routines of the southern Mpondo 


and Xhosa. 


TP on the hills, away from the 

/’ coast, the Sotho songs and 
dances are quite distinctive and un- 
like those of the Nguni. Here the 
mokorotlo, riding songs, are the fa- 
vourites of most villagers, particular- 
ly when sung by deep bass voices and 
interrupted now and again by the 
recitation of praise verses. 
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These are the great public songs 
of the country. Far more common 
and often musically more interesting 
are the little songs and tunes com 


posed by individuals or small groups 


of friends who sing and play instru 
ments as they walk along the road, 
go about their daily chores or sit 
around the fire before going off to 
sleep; Zulu girls playing their mak 
weyana (musical bows) on their way 
to a party; Xhosa women playing 
similar hadi (bows) to their children 
to send them off to sleep; small herd 
boys playing their flutes or home 
made banjos; the Venda musician 
with his mbila (hand piano) pro 
ducing a quiet stream of rippling 
notes; all these can be heard by those 
who have time to listen and know 
where to look. 


The great batteries of drums to 
be found in the forests of central 
Africa do not occur in the south, 
as there are no natural forests in the 
Union from which to make the usual 
kinds of African drums. Handclap 
ping takes their place except among 
the Venda of the Northern Trans- 
vaal. Other instruments usually as 
sociated with well-timbered country 
such as the xylophone ol marimba 
are brought into South Africa by 
many of the labourers from the sur 
rounding territories who flock to the 
gold mines each year, where they can 
be heard by visitors on a Sunday 
morning in the various dance arenas 
along the Reef during the perform 
ance of their many kinds of athletic 
recreational dances. To watch a 
dozen or more teams of tribal dane 
ers demonstrate their local art dur 
ing the course of a single morning 
is an experience in itself which few 
tourists care to miss. 

The little Bushmen live in remot 
and semi-desert regions and are rarely 
seen or heard by anyone outside the 
members of special expeditions o1 
ganized to go and study them. 

All these, together with the jazz 
bands and choirs of the rapidly 
growing towns, constitute an im- 
portant facet of African life through 
out the regions of South Africa, as 
is true also of the entire continent 
of Africa. rHE END 
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COACHING AND 
CONDUCTING 


SUNGLELS 


by by Scott O'Neal O'Neal 


HE violin is my favorite in- 

strument because I can make 
it sing. I hesitate to say this, be- 
cause it sounds as though I am a 
frustrated singer, as so many con- 
ductors are accused of being. With 
me this is not the case, as I have 
never had a desire to become a 
singer. But in coaching and conduct- 
ing I find many comparisons _be- 
tween the voice and the violin. 

My coaching is done strictly from 
a musicianship standpoint and _ is 
not concerned with the development 
of the voice per se, as would be the 
case with a vocal teacher. I have 
discovered that coaching by musi- 
cianship lets the voice come out. 
“Don’t make it go, let it go,” is a 
reminder I often give my students, 
and another is, “Don’t sing at me, 
sing to me.” Working by musician- 
ship includes many aspects that di- 
rectly contribute to proper produc- 
tion of the voice. 

For example, the matter of phras- 
ing. The ultimate in coaching, of 
course, is preparing people to sing 
with an orchestra. They must learn 
to cut off a note in time to get suffi- 
cient breath for the beginning of the 
next phrase. If a note is held a frac- 
tion of a second too long, the singer 
will come in late; he will hear the 
orchestra going ahead, which will 
throw him off balance and, as a 
consequence, the body muscles will 
tighten, thus affecting the voice pro- 
duction. Proper phrasing, on the 
other hand, will help to keep the 
body relaxed and allow the voice 
to come out. 





N this connection, it is impossible 

for a composer to put on paper 
indications of everything involved 
in proper phrasing and _ breathing. 
There is such a thing as letting out 
too much breath at the beginning 
of a phrase, which does not leave 
breath enough to finish the phrase. 
Proper musical phrasing involves a 


dropping, not a giving out on that 
last word. This I compare to the 
playing of the last two notes at the 
end of a phrase on the violin, using 
most of the bow for the next-to-last 
note, leaving just a small amount of 
bowsfor the last note, which puts on 
a proper phrase ending. 

There is also a similarity between 
the carrying power of the voice and 
of the violin as produced by varying 
pressures of the bow on the string 
and by varying speeds of the bow. 
A violin can sound very loud under 
the ear from pressure but the tone 
may not carry, whereas speed of the 
bow without pressure will make the 
string vibrate more strongly—it will 
not sound as loud under the ear as 
it will out a way. This relates to the 
control element of the voice. Very 
often a singer will give out and sound 
a little bit forced close up yet not 
sound out into the audience, whereas 
a relaxed pianissimo in singing can 
carry clear to the back row of the 
largest auditorium, yet barely be 
heard close by. The speed of the 
breath used is the similar factor. 
With both instruments, it is relaxed 
skill, not strength or “push,” which 
produces the tone. 


NOTHER important element 

in musicianship is pronuncia- 
tion. I have noticed many times that 
artists who were reared speaking a 
language other than English very 
often sing English more perfectly 
than American-born people, and this 
is logical. When an American singer 
is to sing a role in Italian or French, 
he studies with greatest care the 
pronunciation of every syllable, and 
when the foreign-born singer is learn- 
ing an English role he does the 
same thing. Is English actually more 
difficult to sing than other lan- 
guages? No, I do not think so, but 
there are several reasons why it is 
often sung less well. 

For one thing, as I have men- 
tioned, the English-speaking singer 
does not study the pronunciation of 
his English roles as he would those 
in a foreign language, feeling that 
speaking the language is sufficient. 
Yet the way we tend to speak our 
language is hardly sufficient in most 
cases. Singing in English has to do 
with hearing in English, and yet 
even Americans who actually speak 
perfect English form the habit of 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE PLus ERA IN AMERICAN Concert LiFe by Nicolas Slonimsky, musical 
lexicographer, conductor, composer, author, and editor. 

Banp Music In AMERICA by Richard Franko Goldman, Conductor of the 
Goldman Band. 

PoPuULAR MUsIC FROM MINSTREL SONGS TO Rock '’N Rott by Arnold Shaw, 
popular-music publishing executive and author of a biography of 
Harry Belafonte. 

THE BUSINESS OF MUSIC 

THE DILEMMA OF THE Music PUBLISHING INDUsTRY by Richard F. French, 
President, New York Pro Musica; formerly Vice President, Associated 
Music Publishers. 

Music ON Recorps — 1877-1961 by Roland Gelatt, Editor, High Fidelity 
Magazine. 

NEITHER Quick Nor Deap: THE Music Book Parapox by R. D. Darrell, 
author, critic, compiler of Schirmer’s Guide to Books on Music and 
Musicians. 

MUSIC AS A FIELD OF KNOWLEDGE 

Music EDUCATION: AN AMERICAN SPECIALTY by Allen P. Britton, Assistant 
Dean of the School of Music and Professor of Music Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Tuer TAsTe-MAKeErs: Critics AND Criticism by Edward Downes, author of 
the New York Philharmonic program notes; formerly on the music staff 
of the New York Times, 

THE AMERICAN Music Liprary PAST, PRESENT, AND Future by Richard 
Gilmore Appel, Music Librarian Emeritus, Boston Public Library. 

MUSIC, GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW 

GOVERNMENT AND THE Arts by Frank Thompson, Jr., Member of Congress 
for New Jersey. 

COPYRIGHT AND THE CREATIVE ARTS by Robert Burton, Vice President of 
Broadcast Music, Inc. 

EPILOGUE 

EpiLocuE by Hans W. Heinsheimer, Director of Publications, G. Schirmer, 

Inc. 


G. SCHIRMER 609 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
in Los Angeles, 700 West 7th St. 
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a major work for Band by 
John J. Morrissey 


VIVA MEXICO! 


A Symphonic Suite made up of impressions gleaned from the 
Composer's travels throughout Mexico. 
VIVA MEXICO! is available complete: F.B. $30.00* 
or separately: 
PROCESSIONAL—An Indian sacrificial procession 
Sun at Teotihuacan. F.B, $6.00 S.B. $8.50 
FIESTA OF THE CHARROS—Brilliant horsemen at the Rodeo 
F.B. $10.00 S.B. $12.50 
THE BELLS OF SAN MIGUEL—Haunting Cathedral Bel S 
F.B. $6.00 S.B. $8.50 
PUEBLA DE LOS ANGELES——The spirit 
F.B. $10.00 S.B. $12.50 
PARADE—The vitality, sparkle, and Jaiety of 
F.B. $6.00 S.B. $8.50 
* all sets include Full Score. 
FREE reference scores! Write Dept. M-9 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


I36 West 52nd St. New York IS. NY. 


‘Sis, 


S.B. $40.00* 
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INTRODUCING the 
new Remo Pads for 
Telelehy tale mela age} 
ments. Remo Pads 
can be installed 
haa me-dalciit-lome- Tale, 
easily floated, 
shifted and 
seated for 
perfect clos- 
ing. No oven 


is required. 
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WEATHER KING DRUMSTICKS - WEATHER KING PRACTICE PADS - 


ACCEPTABIE 


RECOGNIZED SOUND AND FEEL—That’s what you will know when you try 
Remo Products. Designed and manufactured to bring out the best of the 
sound and feel in musical instruments. Your nearest distributor has a good 
supply of Remo Products for immediate delivery and is ready to be of service. 


WEATHER KING 


DRUM HEADS/PRACTICE PADS/TYMPANI HEADS/BANJO HEADS/DRUM STICKS/WOODWIND PADS 


REMO WOODWIND PADS - WEATHER KING AMBASSADOR 


Complete price lists on all products are available from your dealer 
or distributor, or write direct to: 


REMO inc. 12804 Raymer Street, North Hollywood, Calif. 
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' the chorus of the 
| School, an 
| native Hawaiians by a Royal Prin- 


Symphony of the Pacific 


(Continued from page 61) 


cause of its location and the make- 
up of its population, Hawaii is also 
a center of interest in Asian music, 
and Asian The Japanese 
composer Mayuzumi’s Bacchanale, 
which Leonard Bernstein conducted 
in New York during the 1960-61 
season, received its world premiere 
three years earlier with the Hono- 
lulu Symphony. We have performed 
works by composers from Japan, 
China and India, as well as Western 
composers utilizing Oriental themes 
or instruments. To some extent, oul 
programming results from the spe- 
cial nature of important local fes 
tivals, such as the Hawaiian Aloha 
Week in October, the Japanese Cher- 
ry Blossom Festival in March, and 
the Narcissus Festival (Chinese New 
Year). 

The Honolulu 
Symphony Hono- 
lulu, and concert tours on the five 
principal islands are scheduled at 


soloists. 


influence of the 
extends beyond 


| least once a year. We always tour by 
| air, with occasional spectacular re- 
| sults—like flying over erupting vol 


canoes, and once taking off in an 
unannounced hurricane, a very rare 


| occurrence in Hawaii. Wherever we 
| go, We encourage participation by 


the growing number of musical 


groups in Hawaii, using university 


| choruses, military and school bands, 
| mixed choirs, etc. We recently used 


Kamehameha 
institution founded for 
cess of Hawaii, for a performance in 
Latin of the Gabrieli Jn Excelsis 

no small feat for tongues used to 
Polynesian vowels. 


Viewed in retrospect, the past ten 
years have seen an extraordinary mu- 
sical development in Hawaii, and 


one in which everyone concerned 
can take great pride. Our schools 
and our musicians have been un- 
sparing in their efforts, and civic 
co-operation, both private and off- 
cial, has been extremely encourag 
ing. Within the ten years to come, 
‘f our expansion continues at the 
same rate, it is entirely possible that 
the 50th State will lead all the rest 
in terms of musical proficiency, vigor, 
and relationship to community life. 

THE END 
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” POD RCO ha gg) Says Ed Sullivan 


DICK CONTINO 


AND HIS ACCORDION 


It always happens: Dick Contino steps into the 
spotlight—anywhere from Hollywood to Manhattan to 
Moscow—and his music stops the show! 

Nobody but nobody in show business makes music on the 
accordion like Dick Contino. His talented fingers strike a 
chord, an infectious smile lights his face, and exciting, thrilling 
sound pours forth ... he’s a whole show by himself. 

Said Ed Sullivan about his recent trip to Moscow, “Al: 
during our State Department sponsored Russian tour 
Dick Contino brought them to their feet yelling for more.” 

Dick is a regular at Las Vegas, a recording artist 
with Mercury, and continuously in demand for 
radio and TV dates. 

Naturally it takes a superb instrument 
to answer Dick Contino’s exacting 
demands... and naturally, his 


instrument is Dallape 


foremost professional accordion 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO + 7373. N. CICERO AVE., LINCOLNWOOD, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
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HE prime function of any 
church choir is that of worship 
leadership regardless of the ages in- 
volved. In this day of multiple choir 
programs we should not allow our- 
selves to become pre-occupied with 
organizing children’s choirs for the 
sake of having more and more choirs. 
This often seems the case, however. 
There must be more reason than “‘it 
would be nice for the children” or 
“the children look cute in their 
robes” or “to give the children musi- 
cal training”. The church's ministry 
demands deeper thinking than this. 
The individual church must feel 
a need for the unique leadership 
offered by a children’s choir as one of 
the basic prerequisites for organiz- 
ing such a choir. The minister and 
the congregation must be willing to 
accept the children’s choir as an in- 
tegral part of the church’s ministry. 
This includes, among other things, 
the willingness to provide adequate 
funds for the director’s salary, choir 
music and choir robes. Finally, the 
children’s choir should not be rel- 
egated to singing for the church 
school services only—it rightly de- 
serves to have an opportunity to 
participate in the worship experi- 
ence of the total church family. 
Assuming a need has been felt 
and the support of the minister and 
the congregation is assured let us 
look to the responsibilities of the 
choir and its director. Standards of 
the highest order must be unapolo- 
getically and firmly set forth. These 
standards will govern the choice of 
music, rehearsal procedures, demand 
thorough preparation of all details 
involved in a service of worship and 
encourage singers to fulfill the nec- 
essary attendance requirements. Too 


Ge 
CHILDREN’S 


cMINISTRY of 
MUSIC 


a 
h ¢ ; @ 


by Paul Reynold 
often the phrase “its just the junior 
choir at the church” is heard from 
ministers, parents and choir direc- 
tors. When this attitude is present 


there is little hope for a vital chil- 
dren’s choir. 


TTENDANCE must be requir- 

ed at all rehearsals. There 
should be a definite understanding 
between choir members, parents and 
the director as to what is expected 
regarding excused and unexcused 
absences. Rules for attendance can 
be simple and few but they must be 
firmly established early in the choir 
year. For example, all absences are 
to be called in advance either to the 
director or to a choir mother; three 
consecutive unexcused absences will 
result in being dropped from the 
choir and punctuality is expected. 
Respect for the rehearsal, fellow 
choir members and the director is 
assumed to be common courtesy. If, 
after two or three reminders, a sing- 
er persists in being rude excuse that 
singer from the room and have a 


conterence concerning the matter 
following the rehearsal. This degree 
of discipline is important. Gently, 
but firmly, the director should let 
the choir know he means business 
in these matters right from the start. 

Choir awards, such as pins, rib- 
bons, crosses, etc., should not be 
used. Children do not need such 
questionable incentives to “help” 
them accept choir responsibilities. 
The parents and the children should 
be convinced by the attitudes and 
procedures of the director that the 
choir does fulfill an important func- 
tion in the church’s program and 
therefore attendance is of prime im- 
portance. Children have the capacity 
for being serious—let them develop 
it. Choir rehearsal can be a pleasant 
and at the same time an orderly 
and fruitful experience. We need to 
develop in children the deep sense 
of reward that comes from doing 
one’s best. The joy of worshipping 
God through music and the privilege 
of leading others in this worship is 
a reward that children are capable 
of recognizing, working toward and 
accepting. Church property must be 
respected. This means no running 
through the church building and 
the careful handling of music and 


other materials. 
N UCH literature for the chil- 
dren’s choir should rightly 
come from the hymnal. Children 
need to know and love the great 
hymns of the Church. As a result, 
our worship one day will be relieved 
of such “favorites” as Jesus Calls Us 
O’er the Tumult, Onward Christian 
Soldiers, Sweet Hour of Prayer, 
Stand Up for Jesus, etc. Children 
are capable of learning and coming 
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to love such hymns as Remember 
All the People (tune: Far-off Lands), 
All Things Bright and Beautiful 
(tune: Royal Oak), Our God, Our 
Help (tune: St. Anne), Joyful, Joyful 
We Adore Thee (tune: Hymn to 
Joy), All Creatures of Our God and 
King (tune: Lasst Uns Erfreuen) and 
many others. The same skill is need- 
ed in teaching these hymns to a 
children’s choir as is needed in pre- 
senting a Bach cantata to an adult 


choir. The music in the hymnal is | 


some of the finest and greatest 
church music available, and our chil- 
dren deserve to sing it and sing it 
well. Most anthem collections are of 
questionable value both from the 


standpoint of music and words. Too | 
often they contain overly elaborate | 


arrangements, abound in time-worn 


clichés and, in general, are lacking | 


in taste and judgement. Well written 
descants and organ interludes can, 


with discretion, be used for variety. | 
Children’s choirs should never be | 


given second best. On occasion these 
choirs may sing with the adult choir, 
especially when the anthem is based 
on a good hymn tune and if the 
arrangement is one of quality. Three 
such anthems by Ralph Vaughan 
Williams are At the Name of Jesus, 


O How Amiable and All Hail the | 


Power of Jesus’ Name. 


A children’s choir should not be 
expected to participate in a weekly 
service. The argument that this holds 
their interest is not sound. It would 
be impossible to thoroughly prepare 
young children for a weekly service. 
The choir will contribute more if 
the anthem is memorized and if all 
details and mechanics of the service 


are firmly fixed in the mind of each | 


singer. This cannot be a _ weekly 
accomplishment. Slip-shod work must 
not be allowed at any time. Singing 


in a service is first and foremost an | 


act of worship. No child will deeply 
accept this fact if careless work is 
allowed. When the children’s choir is 
to participate in a large festival serv- 
ice it is not necessary, nor is it good 
training, to mention the fact that 
there may be a large attendance and, 
therefore, the choir must sing extra 
well. The children are not singing 
to a “full-house” or to their parents; 
they are singing to the glory of God. 
Children can accept this concept if 
the director believes in its primacy 


(Continued on page 94) 
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} MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS... from Broadman Press 


DAWN OF REDEEMING GRACE 
by Robert Graham 


Cantata Score 
Narration, organ accompaniment, 
dynamic choral contrasts re-create the atmosphere 
of the events surrounding the birth of the Messiah. 
Written for mixed voices. Features soprano, alto, 
and tenor solos. $1.25 


solos, and 


Recording 
A special cantata choir of 47 voices sings this magnificent Christmas cantata. 
Organ accompaniment, 12-inch, 33% rpm, monophonic only. $3.98 


CHRISTMAS CHORAL SERIES 
Octavos 


Delightful SATB anthems for Christmas by 
outstanding composers of sacred music. 


A Carol of Christmas, T. W. Dean 


Christ Was Born in Belthlehem, 
William L. Hooper 


Christmas Morning, David P. Appleby 
Christmas Pastoral, David P. Appleby 


Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence, 
obert Graham 


Sing Carols Gay, John Timothy Laverty 
The Song of Christmas, Johann Y. Yang 


Each, 25¢ 


BROADMAN PRESS (M) 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 

















MUSICIANS SELECT 


FOR BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


4’ x 8’ PLATFORMS 


SEATING 
RISERS 


Ss “Unitized” . . . individual compact units 
> Easy-instant Set Up and Removal 


CHORAL $ Fold-Flat Legs permit practical storage 


STANDS 





Write 

for this 
VALUABLE 
free 
brochure 


Just as positi and arrang ts differ 
greatly in construction and quality, so do stands 
and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 


3 


consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality 


—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding 
Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed 
by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 


tion, for long-range perfection! “Os 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2752 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
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COPYRIGHT FOR 
MUSIC EDUCATORS 
by Philip B. Wattenburg 


LTHOUGH it is probably the 


area of law which the musi 


educator is most affected by, and the 
which he is run 
fact 


law of copyright is a puzzle to many 


one most apt to 


afoul of, the remains that the 
music educators. The nature of copy 
right and the purposes of copyright, 
although quite clear to legal minds, 
are difficult to grasp by those not 
specially trained in this field. 

It is not surprising that conscien- 
tious music educators are constantly 
seeking information about copyright. 
It was in the spirit of giving such 
information that A Copyright Law 
Guide for Music Educators was pre- 
pared. However, in spite of the avail- 
ability of this publication the ques- 


tions continue: — Why do we have 


such a thing as copyright? What is 
copyright? 

Actually, 
right of an author or composer or 


copyright is simply the 


other creator of objects of art to 
control the reproduction of his in- 
tellectual creation. Copyright pro- 
tects, not the idea or ideas expressed 
in the product of the intellect, but 
itself—the 


the form of expression 


combination of words, the linking 


of musical notes, the composition. 
Che copyright secured upon the in 
tellectual product is a form of per- 
sonal property, just as a patent upon 
an invention is a form of personal 
property. 

The 
States ol 


for copyright by empowering Con- 


United 
America set forth the basis 


Constitution of the 


Io promote the Progress 
Arts, 
to Authors 


gress ~ 


of Science and useful by secur- 


ing for limited Times 
and Inventors the exclusive Right to 
their respective Writings and Dis- 
coveries.”” With this mandate, Con- 
gress and the President enacted the 
first United States Copyright Law in 


1790. The early law has undergone 
revisions from time to time both gen- 
eral and specific, but the inherent 
nature of copyright remains the 
same. 

It is still an intangible property 
something that can’t be seen 
but every bit 


right, 
or held in one’s hand, 
as much a property as a desk or a 
typewriter. Although in the United 
States a registered copyright is evi- 
a certificate issued by the 
Copyright Office in Washington, 
D. C., this certificate is merely proot 
of copyright, not the property itself. 

The 


right leads to the problem of under- 


denced by 


intangibility of copy- 


very 
standing its nature and applicability 
to specific and practical situations. 

Music copyright is a special kind 
of copyright and is more difficult to 
example, a 


understand than, for 


copyright covering a statue. The rea- 


son is obvious; music is reducible 
both to visual form and aural form. 
Music 
ual form by a duplicating machine 


tape- 


can be reproduced in its vis- 


and in its aural form by a 


A NEW Concept in General Music Studies! 
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MUSIC IN PERSPECTIVE 


by MELVIN BERGER & FRANK CLARK 


A vitally needed general music course, planned to be taught as a supple- 
ment to participation in a school band or orchestra. 

Through a series of carefully graded units, covering forms, periods, 
styles, and textures of music, as well as subjects like acoustics, sound 
production, transposition and jazz improvisation, the student is given a © 
new understanding and appreciation of how music is created, and its é 
significance. Each topic is related to other areas of the school curriculum, 
such as social studies, science and literature. Also included are easy, 


original compositions, playable by band or orchestra, 


points made in the text. 


illustrating the 


The units are written to be read and understood by the student with a 4 
minimum of teacher help, so that MUSIC IN PERSPECTIVE does not require 


valuable rehearsal time. 


listening guide of outstanding recordings, 


presented. 


The teachers manual contains an extensive 


related to the material Se 


MUSIC IN PERSPECTIVE offers depth, meaning and purpose to parallel XXX 
the students technical growth as instrumentalists. 
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recorder or a phonograph record. 

Advances and improvements in 
technology respecting both types of 
machines have rendered some long 
existing copyright problems urgent- 
ly important. These technological 
changes have made easy and in fact 
encouraged circumvention of copy- 
right in direct contravention to the 
legislative intent expressed in the 
Congressional Committee report on 
the bill enacting the Copyright Act 
of 1909, namely: 

“The main object to be desired in 
expanding copyright protection ac- 
corded to music has been to give to 
the composer an adequate return for 
the value of his composition. . . .” 

Duplicating machines and tape re- 
cording machines are advertised by 
manufacturers as methods for 
In their zeal to sell ma- 
with copyright 
Indeed some Ir- 


their 
cutting costs. 
chines, compliance 
law is overlooked. 
responsible manufacturers have ad- 
vocated and advertised uses for their 
equipment which if made by the 
unsuspecting, would constitute copy- 


Dust Oth the Press! 
Ae BIRD 


| AIN'T DOWN YET 


SEVENTY SIX TROMBONES. 


HOOP-DEE-DOO 


STANDING ON THE 
CORNER. 
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SEVENTY SIX TROMBONES... . 


(With Optional Mixed Chorus) 


Arr. Johnny Warrington 


THE NEW ASHMOLEAN MARCHING 
SOCIETY AND STUDENTS 


right infringement. Those who suc- 
cumb to the powers of such adver- 
tising and copy or record copyrighted 
music without authority are depriv- 
ing the composer of the adequate 
return which Congress had intended 
as a reward for his contributions to 
the arts and consequently are dis- 
couraging the composer from creat- 
ing new music. 


Thus we have a situation which 
educators to a 
than 


The 


great number of modern inventions 


can ensnare music 


greater extent, perhaps more 


any other group of music users. 


for the duplication of visual matter 
and the recording of sound are read- 
are, for obvious 


ily available and 


reasons, attractive to music educa- 


tors. There is no quarrel with the 
benefits to be derived from the legal 
use of these machines; however, the 
unauthorized making of copies of 
copyrighted music by means of du- 
plicating machines and the unau- 
thorized recording of copyrighted 
music by tape-recorders gives rise to 


distress and resentment among com- 


posers and authors whose entire live- 
lihood is founded upon the expressed 
purpose of Congress “to give to the 
composer an adequate return for the 
value of his composition.” 

As in the case of most puzzles, the 
copyright puzzle is soluble and en- 


tirely acceptable if one keeps in 
mind that the copyright law couples 
a public benefit with a public restric- 
While 


to copy and utilize copyrighted musi- 


tion. it curtails the free right 


cal and literary compositions, it also 
ensures to all the creation and avail- 


ability of new works which are 


worthy of commendation and a 
source of enjoyment and education. 


Che 


play impels the 


American instinct for fai 


great majority of 


music educators to increase their 


comprehension of copyright law and 
having achieved an adequate work- 
ing knowledge of its applicability, to 
shun those practices which would 
outrage that insiinct. In their quest 
for knowledge, the music publishers 
always 


and their trade associates are 


happy to serve. THE END 
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N amazingly large number of 

Canadians are now studying 
the piano. This trend in fact is so 
great that Dean Boyd Neal of To- 
ronto’s Royal Conservatory justi- 
fiably says, “Music seems to be sy- 
nonymous with the piano in Can- 
His institution has over five 
thousand budding pianists in Toron- 
to and 35,000 students throughout 
the country who are examined by 
Royal Conservatory faculty members. 
What arouses and sustains such in- 
terest in the piano? 


ada.” 


Two of the most significant in- 
fluences are the ubiquitous competi- 
tive festivals and examination sys- 
tems. Both have grown from the 
British tradition and developed dis- 
tinctively Canadian characteristics. 

Annual competitive festivals are 
held in more than ninety communi- 
ties across the Dominion. Many have 
banded together. This festival 
“chain” annually requires the serv- 
ices of several British musicians in 
addition to dozens of Canadians as 
adjudicators for a continuous period 
of almost five months. 


Festivals have done a great deal of 
good in creating interest in the pi- 
ano and improving standards of 
performance. Many promising pi- 
anists have been encouraged by the 
helpful criticisms of the adjudicators 
and the financial rewards of the hun- 
dreds of scholarships that are pre- 
sented annually. 


HE dangers of festival partici- 

pation unfortunately are also 
great. Too much time can be spent 
on polishing only one piece when it 
could more profitably be spent in 
developing an extensive repertoire 
and greater sight-reading facility. 
The nervous strain of public com- 
petitive performance can sometimes 
do more harm than good, especially 
for the overwhelming majority of 
students who are not anticipating 
concert careers. 

Even greater impact on Canada’s 
musical life has been exerted by the 
flourishing examination — systems. 
Many conservatories with university 
affiliations have divided music study 


into ten levels of achievement or 
“grades,” which culminate in the 
Associateship diploma. This degree, 
which is styled the “A.Mus.” 
“A.R.C.T.”, and so on, depending on 
the institution conferring it, is un- 
derstood by even the most non- 
musical layman to be the union-card 
of the music teacher. 

Every June the _ conservatories 
send out their faculty members as 
examiners to hundreds of local cen- 
ters. They hear each student play 
three to five pieces and studies, as 


THE PIANO ¥ IN 


alld 
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well as scales, arpeggios, chords and 
ear-tests—all of which are carefully 
outlined in a syllabus for each grade. 
Each level above grade five also 
requires the student to pass written 
theoretical tests. At the Associate- 
ship degree level, this includes indi- 
vidual examination papers in chro- 
matic harmony, counterpoint, form 
and history of music. 

Music books are published which 
contain representative pieces, stud- 
ies, and the technical requirements 
for each grade. A typical grade seven 
book might include two Bach In- 
ventions, several movements from a 
Bach French Suite, a Handel pre- 
lude, a Mozart minuet, a Haydn so- 
nata, first movement of a Beethoven 
sonata, two pieces from Bartok’s For 
Children, a Mendelssohn Song With- 
out Words and a Pinto March. 

The lists, on the whole, are well- 
chosen and the books do offer stu- 
dents a variety of musical styles. At 
the same time, the lists are very 
limiting to repertoire development, 
for too few teachers look beyond the 
conservatory syllabus for new excit- 
ing contemporary works. Even older 


standard pieces are neglected if the 
syllabus committee did not have 
room to include them in their list. 
For as soon as a student passes his 
grade seven examination, he feels 
that he is entitled to begin the three 
pieces that he has chosen for the 
examination from the grade eight 
book. It is then beneath his dignity 
to play pieces that are listed as 
seventh grade, no matter how great 
the music might be. 


It would be unfair to suggest that 
such abuses of the system are prev- 
alent. There is an increasingly large 
number of teachers who are attempt- 
ing to keep both examinations and 
festival performances in the proper 
perspective. For them, these tests are 
not ends in themselves. They are 
merely two aspects of promoting 
musical growth which are helpful 
for some students, depending on 
their temperament and professional 
goals. 

These enlightened teachers are 
stressing a broad development of 
musicianship rather than the ability 
to play three or four pieces a year. 
Through regular class sessions, their 
students gain an acquaintance with 
and understanding of a large body 
of musical literature. They develop 
facility in sight-reading, improvisa- 
tion, harmonization and _transposi- 
tion. It is interesting to note that 
many recent winners of festival and 
examination honours have been 
products of such progressive studios. 

This article has dealt with only 
two aspects of piano development in 
Canada. Other interesting considera- 
tions would include the tremendous 
growth of music education at the 
university level, the emergence of 
many top-ranking performers and 
the increasing productivity and im- 
portance of Canadian composers and 
publishers. 

However, within the very active 
Canadian musical scene, competitive 
festivals and examination systems still 
stand out as salient landmarks. 
Their influences, both good and bad, 
will affect the developments in mu- 
sic in Canada for many years to 
come. THE END 
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That special sound is from Johnny Smith’s guitar and the listening is easy . . . easy, exciting and 
deeply moving. Johnny is a musician with a creative sensitivity which deepens and enriches the 
music he plays.. cand dramatically communicates his feelings to the listener. The Johnny Smith 
sound was first heard in New England, it soon reached New York and ranged from the Ed Sullivan 
Show to the Dave Garroway Show to appearances with Dmitri Metropolis. Johnny has also made 
many hit records, including Moonlight in Vermont, “the best jazz recording in 1953”... he’s 
played and arranged for Benny Goodman and Frances Langford ... and worked the “big” spots 
across the country including Storyville, Birdland, The Blue Note and The Embers. But Johnny 
Smith’s quest for expression did not end with a sound, it extended to a guitar...a treasured 


Gibson*. This dynamically different instrument offers the rounded, balanced, resonant tones as 


well as brilliant sustain, fast action and easy handling that are truly hibsoy 
easy 


listenin’ 


*The all-new Gibson electric acoustic “Johnny Smith Model” Gibson, inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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The Function of Keyboard 
Experience 
(Continued from page 58) 


down, by step, or by skip. 

The children can play notes on 
the keyboard that sound like run- 
ning, walking, galloping, etc., while 
others play the same rhythmic pat- 
tern on drums, others clap or step 
the pattern. 

We have found that the 
best ways to help children who do 
not yet sing in tune is for them to 
play tuned instruments, starting with 


one of 


songs that have a repeated refrain on 
note and progressing to two 
notes, three notes and a_ whole 
phrase. If he sings as he plays some- 
how he forgets to try to match the 
tune, his throat is freed and _ his 
primary concern is with the notes he 
is playing. Constant repetition of the 
correct pitch at the keyboard pre- 
pares him psychologically and aural- 
ly to find the correct singing pitch. 
The teacher often 
things in the music class which chil- 
dren can learn to do and will enjoy 


ony 


does certain 


EDDIE ALBERT STAR OF STAGE, SCREEN AND TELEVISION AND HIS MODEL 630 GOYA 


Haut move” 


We've borrowed the French phrase for “The Upper Circles” to describe 
aptly the many fine guitarists who now own and play the "Goya”. 

For “Goya” owners, by and large, are discriminating people, who have 
come to “Goya” out of their personal standards of taste and judgement. 

There is, for instance, the wholly new sense of pride and satisfaction he 
feels as he sits in possession of an instrument that is so widely respected. 
There is the entirely new feeling of mastery he enjoys as he puts his guitar 
through its brilliant paces for the very first time. 

For nowhere among the world’s fine guitars will you see such finishes and 
discover such rich tones as in the “Goya” but it’s when you take command, 
that you learn the full extent of its magnificence. 

So this calls for you to visit your local “Goya” dealer. We honestly think 


that you will join the “Haut Monde”. 


CLASSIC, SPANISH 
& ELECTRIC MODELS 


C / OL GUITARS INC. 


61 W. 23rd Street, New York City 





doing themselves. In the second 
grade, children can increase their 
feeling for tonality by finding the 
keynote and giving the starting pitch 
of the song. They learn that when | 
is on a line, 3 and 5 will be on the 
next lines when | is in. a 
space, 3 and 5 will be in the spaces 
above. They can write this on the 
chalkboard, play and sing the tonic 
chord. 

With drums, rhythm instruments 
and piano, patterns that swing in 
twos, threes, fours and sixes can be 
created. Later these can be notated. 
There must be a constant progres- 
sion from sound to sight. 

Similar approaches may be used 
in the perception of like and unlike 
phrases. Tunes made up at the key- 
board, and simple diatonic phrases 
used. 


above; 


from the song-books may be 
For example, sing Hot Cross Buns. 
How many times did the tune for 
the words “hot cross buns” appear? 
Now let's sing it again and listen to 
hear if that tune is the same each 
time. Where is the tune different? 
When it says “one-a-penny”? Does 
the Hot Cross Buns tune go up or 
down? Step or skip? Show me with 
your hands. Then we discover how 
the “one-a-penny” tune is made, and 
so on. We are ready to play it at the 
keyboard as we sing it, after 
decide on what note the piece starts. 


we 


If the foregoing development of 
musical understanding has been ex- 
perienced, the children can progress 
to more complicated experiences in 
the intermediate grades. If not, 
the teacher should begin with the pri- 
mary concepts but should use materi- 
al appropriate to the grade level and 
interests of her students. 

In grades four, five and six, boys 
and girls can 1. Play repeated re- 
frains, simple melodies and descants; 
2. Become acquainted with the bass 
clef through chording; 3. Recognize 
the quality of the Primary (I, IV, 
V) chords aurally — harmonize 
ear 


“by 
and by singing the roots of the 
chords as others in the class sing the 
melody; 4. Extend experiences with 


| questions and answers in developing 


original tunes and rhythms; 5. Re- 


cognize major and minor tonality, 
aurally, visually and by playing; 6. 


Transpose easy tunes; 7. Develop 


| recognition of intervals by ear, by 
playing and by sight (in this order), 


| 


Development of the first two ac- 
tivities seems obvious. Again the ba- 
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sic series offer much material that 
can be used for direct application of 
each activity we have listed. Since 
chord markings are given for many 
of the songs and instructions are given 
in the teachers’ guides, even a teacher 
with limited musical experience can 
carry on an effective keyboard ex- 
perience program if he is interested. 

Two excellent examples for hear- 
ing major and minor tonality are 
the American folk song Erie Canal 
and We Three Kings of Orient Are. 
In each the verse is in minor, the re- 
frain in major. 

Since the keys included on the 
autoharp are limited, it is often nec- 
essary to transpose a piece in order 
to use an autoharp accompaniment. 
The piano provides an excellent way 
to explain this procedure. 

The recognition of intervals can 
prove to be a fascinating game. A 
child can play the first two notes of 
a piece and say, “What piece starts 
like this?” Then he can name the 
interval, or have someone guess the 
interval. The teacher can suggest 
that the students try to think of an 





Webern: Architect of Silence 
(Continued from page 52) 


narrowed the existing lapses in the 
relationship of the arts. The world 
grows smaller and the understanding 
of all art relation is improved by 
men like Webern. Nature eloquently 
illustrates the dynamic use of space 
and solid, light and shade, silence 
and sound. Man’s apparent instinct 
to make things hard, however, has 
reduced the use of the obvious in 
artistic creation, although contrast in 
nature is certainly obvious. We are 
still thrilled and delighted at the 
sound of a night bird coming again 
and again at intervals, through a 
moonlit autumn night. To enjoy 
and understand new expressions of 
age-old truths, there are times when 
it will serve us well to remember the 
adages: “Silence speaks louder than 
words,” or “Words are silver but 
silence is gold.” 

Instead of silver or gold, Igor 
Stravinsky uses precious stones in 
describing Webern’s achievement: 
“Doomed to a total failure in a deaf 
world of ignorance and indifference, 
he inexorably kept on cutting out 
his diamonds, his dazzling diamonds, 
the mines of which he had such a 
perfect knowledge.” THE END 
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other piece that starts with that 
interval, and so on. 

Major and minor, pentatonic and 
modal scales can be built at the key- 
board. The circle of keys can be 
graphically explained. 

The activities of the intermediate 
grades can be further pursued and 
enlarged in the junior high school 
general music class. Theme music 
from T. V., radio and movies may be 
identified and played. The science 
of sound may be explored. Music to 
be used at home and socially, in 
clubs, churches and so on, should 


be emphasized. A beginning under- 
standing of contemporary musical 
idioms may be developed. 
Throughout the music program, 
from grade to grade, the piano is 
used to heighten the learning experi- 
ences. Through such experiences 
with living music we would hope 
that young people’s growth in musi- 
cal understanding will fill them with 
the desire to make music a part of 
their lives—not only now, but always. 
The longer I teach the more firmly 
I am convinced that children are 
limited only by us. THE END 





for Your 


JAZZ ON 


Here is a color- 

ful collection of 

stirring marches, 
arranged just for 
marching bands by 
Russell Ward. Strong 
marching beat and ease 
of playing make this ; 
ideal for top band 

this fall. Undoubtedly 1. 
the season's greatest 2. Aura Lee 
band book . . . a must for 
every band’s library. 


Tonight 
4. Alouette 
7. Ciribiribin 


In His 
9. High Society 
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Football Shows... 
ALL-STAR 


Composed and arranged by RUSSELL WARD 


Jazz Fanfares 

3. Our Boys Will Shine 
5. Bill Bailey's Tap Dance 
6. Carnival of Venice 


8. He's Got the Whole World 
Hands 


10. Little Brown Jug 


Consult your local Music Dealer 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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. Loch Lomond 
. Mexican Bean Jump 
. My Bonnie 
. © Sole Mio 
. Oh, Marie 
. Red River Valley 
. Row, Row, Row Your Boat 
. Short’nin Bread 
. Skaters’ Boogie 
20. Swing Low, eet Chariot 
. Trom e@ Boogie 
. Trumpet Rock 


Conductor: $1.25 Parts: .60 ea. 
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SONY: 
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RECORDING 


262-SL 4 TRACK RECORDER 
4 & 2 TRACK STEREO PLAYBACK 


The perfect aid for language and 
music students. Record on one track, 
rewind and record on the second track 
while listening to the first...then play- 
back both tracks simultaneously for 
parallel comparison. 

Language students can perfect pro- 
nunciation, music students can sit in or 
sing with accompaniments, big bands 
and symphonies. All these features 
plus the double tape saving economy 
of new four track recording. 

The 262-SL, manufactured by world- 
famous Sony, is self-contained, com- 
plete with portable case, earphone, 
monitor speaker, model F-7 Dynamic 
Microphone and connecting leads for 
stereo playback: $199.50 


Other Sony recorders include the dual 
track transistorized monophonic bantam 
at $99.50, the 4 and 2 track transport at 
$89.50; the Sterecorder 300 at $399.50. 
The remarkable pocket-size Sony wireless 
microphone for cable-free communica- 
tion, with transmitter and receiver: $250. 
For literature or nearest dealer, write 


Superscope, Inc., Dept. C, Sun Valley, 


Calif 


*T™M 
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| Opera’s Words and Music 
(Continued from page 29) 


producers, enables us to see the 
limitations of the word and possi- 
bilities of the music. The magnifi- 
cent laments of the mother of the 
bride, their reflections over the knife, 
and the metaphor—“Your tears are 
tears of the eyes, nothing more; but 
mine come, when I am alone, from 
the soles of my feet, and out of my 
very roots...” Would it not appear 
that here an actress could reach a 
point with the text beyond which 
she could not go? Music however 
can go farther. It can sing the trage- 
dy to its end. 

Indeed, I found that something of 
the basic form of a libretto was 
woven into Lorca’s play, though 
with Lorca it resulted through an 
inner musical compulsion. He was 
always conscious of music in his 
work. ... 

In Lorca’s text I find the best pos- 
sibilities for composition which a 
musician can be offered. To set a 
usual or customary libretto, one 
which the author subsequently takes 
a dim view of, would not interest 
me. I cannot set banality to music. 
It is rather difficult to explain how 
the word, or the particular verse or 
sentence, can be set to music or 
turned into song. The Bride in 
Blood Wedding at one point says “I 
love you.” The instrumentation of 
these words by a romantic composer 
would surely tax the resources of the 
full orchestra. (Puccini would use 
them to close a love-duet with for- 
tissimo orchestra.) . . . 

Our great difficulty for the com- 
poser of music for Blood Wedding 
lies in the fact that the author was 
a Spaniard and the action of the 
play is grounded in Spanish tradi- 
tion. Lorca’s totality of words has a 
physiognomy, something most wispy 
and fearful, partly a totally foreign 
| physiognomy to us. Enrique Beck, to 
| whom we are thankful for the trans- 
_ lation in German of Lorca, has de- 

picted all the features of this physig- 

nomy in his foreward to the poem 
| in the following manner: “I see in it 
| features of Zubarano, I feel Greco, 
| sense Murillo, observe Velasquez, 
| contemplate Ribalta, Herrera, Pa- 
| cheo—Goya approaches. In this word 
| picture, recalling Juan Gris, Picasso, 
| Salvador Dali, music is handed 
down; the syncratic ancient seafar- 





ing culture, the ineffable beauty of 
their imagination—conjured up in 
the essence of eternal life, all this he 
embraces in the content and art of 
his expression. The charm of the 
sounds of Rimbaud and Verlaine is 
embedded therein, together with the 
Marques de Villanova’s poetry; and 
Mallarmé—transposed into Andalu- 
sian tone form—Debussy and de Fal- 
la. Gongora, Lope de Vega, Calder- 
on, Juan Ramon Jiminez, Ruben 
Dario, Azorin, Machado, Unamuno. 
And in their picturesqueness, also 
the picturesqueness of skaldish poe- 
try.” 

Consequently, this is for the for- 
eign composer a great burden, caus- 
ing much difficulty. The “Spanish 
music” which it offers must be cate- 
gorically forgotten. Spanish folk-lore 
does not seem allowable either. But, 
I hold that Lorca’s Spanish physiog- 
nomy could be safely translated into 
music through the application of the 
old original Andalusian melody, 
which, in part, Lorca himself dis- 
played. Nevertheless, it was well 
worthwhile bringing about a logical 
marriage with my own musical lan- 
guage. Whether I have been success- 
ful in the treatment of the Lorca 
text—whether my musical dramatiza- 
tion is legitimate—only the score it- 
self can furnish evidence. |THE END 


> 


Robert Bory’s Ludwig van Bee- 
thoven: His Life and Work in Pic- 
tures (Atlantis Books, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., 228 
pages), translated from the French 
by Winifred Glass and Hans Rosen- 
wald, pictorially complements the 
most important work on Beethoven's 
life, Alexander Wheelock Thayer’s 
three-volume biography. Bory’s vol- 
ume begins with prints of Mechlin, 
the original home of Beethoven's 
parents, and follows the composer’s 
life chronologically with reproduc- 
tions of many first edition title pages, 
portraits of principal figures in Bee- 
thoven’s life, signed manuscripts and 
letters as well as the original pro- 
grams at which major works were 
given their premiere performances. 
Severa] letters to the “Immortal Be- 
loved” and the important Heiligen- 
stadt Testament are included as well 
as English translations of the Ger- 
man documents. The volume also 
contains an extensive introduction. 
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x ... Salutes 


The International Musicological Society 
on the occasion of its Eighth Congress 


With this greeting to our friends from overseas 
and from our own shores, we also acknowledge 
and applaud those affiliated publishers who con- 
tribute so greatly to the world of international 


music. 
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Music in Latin America 
(Continued from page 40) 


few years in addition to its regular 
concert season. Chile’s many official 
musical functions are all under the 
Institute of Musical Extension whose 
activities are supported by a five per- 
cent entertainment tax which is 
levied on movies, sports, circuses, etc. 
Cuba has an old and famous music 
society called the Sociedad Pro Arte 
Musical de la Habana. Its members 
have built a theatre from dues, and 
each member has his own seat for 





which he pays a nominal monthly 
fee. These seats have been increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain in recent 
years, and, at present, the acquisi- 
tion of one is almost impossible. 
Opera in Latin America is of 
great interest to the music public, 
and, once again, Buenos Aires serves 
as a good example of a typical capi- 
tal with its gorgeous and ornate 
Teatro Colén (supported, inciden- 
tally, by a city tax). In this magni- 
ficent hall famous singers appear in 
Classical, Romantic and modern 
works including operas and ballets 


debut band folio 


arranged by PHILIP GORDON 


Parts, Each 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. INC. 
Music Publishers + 666 Fifth Avenue « New York 19, N. Y. 


SHAPIRO, BERNSTEIN & CO. INC. 


by Argentine composers. Opera ex- 
cites a tremendous reaction among 
critics and public. There is seldom a 
dull review of a performance, and 
critics are quite capable of the most 
devastating of criticisms, including 
the suggestion that the theater be 
closed down and equally bitter re- 
marks if they are dissatisfied, which 
is rather often, since the standards 
are so high. The opera of the Teatro 
Colén has the reputation of being 
second only to La Scala. 

Mexico has a fine opera season in 
its Palacio de Bellas Artes. This 
building is famous not only for its 
great beauty but also for the fact 
that every time there is an earth- 
quake, the building sinks a little 
more into the mud upon which 
Mexico City is built. Mexicans are 
most mattter-of-fact in their assump- 
tion that eventually the whole build- 
ing will be under ground. Perhaps 
the most fascinating aspect of the 
structure of the Palacio is the luxuri- 
ous arrangement whereby the opera- 
goer gets out of his car and enters 
an elevator which goes directly to 
his box. Here, a substantial opera 
season takes place with presentations 
of both Classical and contemporary 
works. New works are received with 
interest although the Mexican pub- 
lic tends to be somewhat conserva- 
tive and quite critical. 

Recitals form a constant factor in 
the music world of these countries. 
In addition to the countless visiting 
artists from all over the world, Latin 
America itself provides a formidable 
number of fine performers. Chile is 
the nation of pianists of superior 
ability. Other countries do not seem 
to specialize in their performers and 
turn out creditable violinists, cellists 
and other instrumentalists in a more 
balanced way. 

Contemporary music composition 
in Latin America is a lively art. 
Most of us are familiar with some 
works by Heitor Villa-Lobos. His 
death in November, 1959, brought 
increased attention to his composi- 
tions, and his catalogue contains 
about 800 works, an astonishing ac- 
complishment for one lifetime. He 
remains the Titan of Latin Ameri- 
can composers and is likely to oc- 
cupy this position for some time to 
come, although there are several 
other composers who are equally tal- 
ented. Mexico’s Carlos Chavez has 
contributed several works of great 
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popularity, the favorite being his 
Sinfonia India. Alberto Ginastera of 
Argentina has made remarkably rap- 
id progress and has had several of 
his works recorded here in this coun- 
try. His Variaciones Concertantes is 
felt to possess the most merit. Chile’s 
Juan Orrego Salas is writing wonder- 
ful things. His El Alba del Ahleli 
is an incredibly lovely song cycle. 
Argentina’s conductor, Juan José 
Castro, is also highly regarded as a 
composer. His operas have been par- 
ticularly successful. His Proserpina 
and the Stranger received first prize 
at the La Scala (Milan) contest in 
1952 and was the first opera by a 
composer of the Americas to be so 
honored. His Bodas de Sangre and 
The Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife 
after Garcia Lorca are both signifi- 
cant contributions to opera litera- 
ture. 


In general, it may be said that the 
big move back to purely indigenous 
source material which took place in 
the 1920’s and had most of its im- 
petus in Mexico, has evolved into 
a more personal form of musical 
expression. Most of today’s compos- 
ers are looking for a musical lan- 
guage, which, although it retains a 
somewhat nationalistic flavor, has 
progressed well into a universally 
understandable music. 


Experimental music occupies 
young composers to a certain ex- 
tent, and most of them have dipped 
into electronic music. Most compos- 
ers agree that it offers rich and im- 
portant resources, but the extent of 
its possibilities has not yet been de- 
termined. 


Music education on the grade-. 


school level is even more of. a prob- 
lem in Latin America than it is 
here in the United States. In a gen- 
erally underdeveloped system of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, not 
enough qualified music teachers are 
available. It has been shown that 
early exposure to good music is es- 
sential to the small child if he is 
to become appreciative of it. 


There is such a lack of normal- 
schoo] music programs in Latin 
America that many teachers must 
come to the United States for their 
training. Here they encounter the 
problem of first having to learn Eng- 
lish before they can begin the tech- 
nical material. When attempts are 
made later to translate what they 
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have learned into Spanish, they have 
difficulties with the subject matter. 
Terminology is different, points of 
reference are not always adaptable 
and the result is quite unsatisfactory. 

With these thoughts in mind, the 
Inter-American Music Council is 
now setting up two specialized 
schools for music educators, one in 
Puerto Rico to serve the north and 
the other in Santiago, Chile, to serve 
the south. Santiago has been chosen 
because of Chile’s serious interest 
and hard work in the field of music 
education. There are some excellent 
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ANGELS ARE SINGING — by Ivan Langstroth 25c 


people in Santiago, such as Cora 
Bindhoff de Sigren, for instance, who 
has managed to prepare almost sin- 
gle-handedly two volumes of Can- 
ciones para la Juventud de América 
(Songs for the Youth of America) 
recently published by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. These are both fat 
books containing a wealth of simple 
folk melodies of great charm. Of 
course, two books will hardly be 
enough for all Latin America, but 
it is heartening to know that some 
work is being done. 

Music education at the conserva- 
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greetings from santa’s summer headquarters 


Arrangements 
SATB 


Refreshing setting of the Christmas story and the 


holiday season. 


ANGELS IN HEAVEN — arr. Philip Gordon 20c SATB be 


Delightful Hungarian carol. 


2-PART 


AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKING — by Philip Gordon 20c SSA 
Bright with a lively bell-like accompaniment. 


THE BAGPIPE CAROL — arr. Joyce Barthelson 


25c SATB SSA 


Neapolitan carol. Optional two treble instruments. 
BEFORE THY CRADLE - J. S. Bach-arr.Philip Gordon 20c SATB SSA 
Expresses the true spirit of Christmas. 2-PART SAB 


CHRIST 1S BORN TODAY! — by Jack Litten 25c SATB 
Exultant carol in the contemporary idiom. Soprano 


solo and stanzaic choral response. 





COMPANIONS ALL SING LOUDLY- arr. Theron Kirk 25c SATB 


Basque carol with rhythmic vocal accompaniment with 
soprano and alto solo. 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO — arr. Joyce Barthelson 25c 
Joyous Polish carol with a spirited optional brass 
quartet. 
GLORIA TIBI, DOMINE — by Philip Gordon 30c 
Beautiful 15th century English text with a modal 
setting. 
JOSEPH DEAREST, JOSEPH MINE — 

arr. Joyce Barthelson 20 
Favorite German caro!l.Soprano and baritone solos and 
optional violin or flute and cello. 
LULLABY FOR THE HOLY CHILD — 

by. Katherine Jacobsen 25c 
A unique modal lullaby with flute accompaniment 
LULLABY, LITTLE BABE — arr. Joyce Bathelson 20c 
Appealing German carol with optional two treble 
instruments. 
NOEL (The Babe In Bethlem’s Manger Laid) — 

arr. Theron Kirk 35¢ 
Joyous English carol with optional two flutes and 
triangle. 
SING YE PRAISE TO THE NEW BORN KING — 

by Jack Litten 20c 
Sparkling new carol with contrasting joyous and 
reverent moods. 


WHY DO BELLS ON CHRISTMAS RING?— 
Joseph Roff 20c 
Reflective setting of Eugene Fields’ Poem. Good for 


young choirs. 
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tory and university level is fairly 
| acceptable in Latin America, with a 
| few exceptions chiefly in the smaller 
and poorer countries where mere ex- 
istence is frequently terribly difficult. 
Nevertheless, each country has its 
own conservatory and its own offi- 
cial theater. | 
' An Inter-American conference of 
for your fall program | music specialists was held in Decem- 
ber of 1960 at the Inter-American 
| University of San German in Puerto 
| Rico in order to formulate methods 
| of improving this situation. Special- 
CONCERT MATERIAL | ists in music education from Latin 
America, the United States and Can- 
ada attended, and some definite 
Blue and the Gray — Grundman planning was done. Included were 
| explicit teaching systems to be used 
Burlesk — Washburn in classrooms and extensive coverage 
of common and special problems. 
Coleman Stomp — Handlon This was the first such conference, 
| and it was understood that it could 
Dubinushka — Rimsky-Korsakoff only begin to deal with a widespread 
unfavorable condition. 
Kerry Dance — Arr. Vinter | Latin America is moving increas- 
ingly toward serious music. We can 
William Byrd Suite — Jacob expect much enjoyment from both 
its composers and its performers now 
| and in the years to come. THE END 
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| Children’s Ministry of Music 
| (Continued from page 83) 
FEATURES | where the choir and its function is 
concerned. 
Vari | Requisite to all this is an under- 
( onews nstruments) | standing of the basic assumptions 
| concerning worship. If we as choir 
Flutation — Grundman | directors are uncertain concerning 
worship as man’s response to the 
Valse Coquette — Watters Divine, then we stand on question- 
: : able ground when training a church 
Wind in the Wood — Siebert choir. This understanding of worship 
takes precedence over all else. As 
we fully realize the business that we 
are engaged in as church musicians, 
we will feel, compelled to seek only 
the finest training and experience 


MARCHES possible.. When we apathetically 
cease to grow musically and spiritu- 

ally we fail as church musicians. 
Sheffield March — Goddard Whether we are full-time or part- 
‘ _ time employees of the church is be- 
Wearing of the Green — Carter | side the point. When we fail, our 
| choirs, in a deep sense, fail even 


| though they may be the largest and 
| “finest” in the community. THE END 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES | : 


The 37th German Bach Festival 
BOX 418 LYNBROOK, NEW YORK will be held in Essen, Germany, on 
October 4-8. Many prominent mu- 
sicians and scholars are scheduled to 
attend. 
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Music is the Heart of a City 
(Continued from page 25) 

phony performed the Overture to 
Weber’s opera Euryanthe, Pohjola’s 
Daughter by Sibelius, Beethoven's 
Concerto No. 2 in B-Flat Major, Op. 
19, Rachmaninov’s Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini, Op. 43, and the 
contemporary New England Trip- 
tych by William Schuman. 

All of Fort Worth recognizes that 
the future of our city is dependent 
upon its children. Our city will pass 
into better hands if our children are 
given the opportunity to grow ar- 
tistically as well as mentally and 
physically. In order to provide the 
younger set with the opportunity to 
discover the wonder and delight of 
symphonic music, several youth con- 
certs are given each season by the 
symphony. That these programs are 
well received is evidenced by the 
attendance. The last of these con- 
certs presented played to standing 
room only, in excess of 5,000 chil- 
dren—and on a Saturday morning. 
The younger generation obviously 
desires to be close to the beauty and 
enlightenment provided by the sym- 
phony. 
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HE well organized music edu- 

cation program of the schools 
provides needed continuing music 
education. Beginning at the elemen- 
tary school level, resident teachers 
carry on a continuing program of 
instruction in choral music. A staff 
of traveling teachers also provides 
instruction in the string and wind 
instruments, bringing hundreds of 
pupils into classes. The work brings 
forth and nurtures talent and inter- 
est in the early years of musical ex- 
perience, so important to later devel- 
opment and achievement. The pro- 
gram is continued in the high 
schools where each year auditions 
are held to choose an All-City High 
School Orchestra and Chorus, along 
with soloists for the yearly concerts 
given by this all school group. 

The Fort Worth Opera Associa- 
tion, now in its fifteenth season, is 
in many ways a unique organization. 
The Association is recognized as one 
of the outstanding organizations of 
its type in the Nation, and has be- 
come a fundamental part of Fort 
Worth musical life. Where others 
may principally strive to obtain 
noted European talent and perform- 


ances, the Fort Worth Association 
and its president, Serge Saxe, con 
centrate on the expansion of the 
opera audience. Toward this end, 
the Fort Worth Opera adheres strict 
ly to a policy of opera-in-English, 
sung by such notable American art- 
ists as Claramae Turner, Richard 
Torigi, Norman Treigle, Lee Ven 
ora, and others. 


PERA forums are held each sea 

son by the musical director of 
the opera company, Rudolph Kruger, 
and have proved very helpful to- 
ward a full and complete under- 
standing of productions. li -luded in 
the Association’s productions this 
season are Puccini’s La Bohéme, 
Verdi’s The Masked Ball, and Saint 
Saéns’ Samson and Delilah. 

The primary purpose of our opera 
is, of course, that of making avail- 
able to the community the intrinsic 
enjoyment that can be _ gained 
through presentation of opera of out 
standing professional caliber. Allied 
with this, however, the Opera As- 
sociation and Guild strive to provide 
the city’s young singers, musicians 
and dancers with opportunities for 
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Carmen Mastren 


Brilliant artist of the guitar, recorded 
jazz composer, and NBC staffer 
... heard frequently with Skitch 

Henderson on NBC recordings 
and transcriptions, playing both 
rhythm and electric on his 

Epiphone guitar. Mastren has played 
a twenty-five year date with his 

Epiphone . . . says “‘there’s never been 

another instrument for me.” 
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210 Bush Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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professional appearances. The filling 
of supporting roles with local area 
talent is, we feel, another admirable 
characteristic of the Fort Worth 
Opera. 

For those with a lighter taste in 
musical fare, Fort Worth provides 
a broad range of selection in the 
most modern of facilities. The Will 
Rogers Auditorium, long the center 
of entertainment activity in the city, 
has been joined by the beautiful 
new Casa Manana, truly a “house 
of tomorrow” in the entainment 


world. The Casa is a theater-in-the- 
round; the first permanent theater 
of this type in the nation. It also fea- 
tures geodesic dome construction. 
The Casa is where East meets West 
to provide the best in musical com- 
edy and light opera. Dunng each 
season the best of Broadway talent 
and musicals come to Fort Worth 
to play to capacity crowds at the 
1,800-seat arena. The schedule of mu- 
sicals for the coming season includes 


the premiere and pre-Broadway try- 


out of the stage version of Calamity 
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Jane. Other musicals on tap for this 
season are The Pajama Game, The 
Wizard of Oz, High Button Shoes, 
Texas Li’l Darlin’, Showboat, and, 
to end the season, Holidéy in Mex- 
ico. 

A famed musical group which has 
represented Fort Worth around the 
world is the matchless Texas Boys 
Choir. This choir is composed solely 
of boys between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years with unchanged 
voices. Two years ago the boys par- 
ticipated in a choral festival in 
Wales, and were received with ac- 
claim in the principal cities of Eu- 
rope. The choir is now in its tenth 
year under the direction of its origi- 
nal organizer and leader, George 
Bragg. This year the choir sponsored 
a concert in Fort Worth by the fa- 
mous Vienna Boys Choir. Among 
the boys’ presentations this year was 
the singing of the Mozart Requiem 
and the Choral Fantasy by Beethoven. 
Both these selections were sung with 
the aid of the men’s chorus from 
North Texas State College and full 
orchestra, and both fully memorized. 
In addition, the Choir appeared with 
the Fort Worth Opera in La Bohéme, 
and in The Masked Ball. 

Any count of the musical assets 
and music to be enjoyed in Fort 
Worth would, of course, be incom- 
plete without reference to the local 
colleges and their important role in 
bringing the finest in non-profes- 
sional entertainment to the city. The 
colleges are year after year the source 
of many fine programs, all of which 
are freely available to the public. 
The Texas Christian University Fine 
Arts Festival, held annually in the 
spring, features music from a differ- 
ent period and country each year. 
This year, the emphasis will be on 
Italian music, especially old Italian 
and operatic, featuring the works of 
Vivaldi. A major annual music event 
at Texas Wesleyan College is the 
Choral Festival, with choruses from 
area high schools participating in a 
program of music under the direc- 
tion of a visiting conductor. Cer- 
tainly not to be overlooked is the 
Spring Church Music Concert at 
the Southwestern Theological Semi- 
nary, which attracts church music 
authorities from all over the country 
to its week-long session. 

We in Fort Worth are proud of 
our varied programs of music, par- 
ticularly those which, as we have 
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said, are “home grown.” We are 
aware of the importance of provid- 
ing the proper facilities and atmos- 
phere for the development of good 
music in all forms, and with the con- 
tinued enthusiasm and forcefulness 
of those concerned—the teachers, per- 
formers, and the audiences—music 
in Fort Worth is destined to remain 
as the heartbeat of our city. THE END 





The Cornet’s Sole Survivor 
(Continued from page 44) 


first tour by Kryl’s Band included 
Riverview Park in Chicago, where 
he was in direct competition with 
Innes. By now there were so many 
business bands that the years of the 
Innes Band were drawing to an end. 
Yet Kryl survived while others per- 
ished, and he was destined to achieve 
greater success for more than twen- 
ty-five years. 

Kryl’s Band traveled extensively 
through the middlewestern states for 
years. Subsequently Kry]l organized 
his own Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra which he directed for several 
seasons. Apart from the conductor, 
there was one other man—a bassoon- 
ist, who played with the ladies. 

In 1918 the writer lived in Chi- 
cago. That summer we played a few 
times with several young men who 
were about to join Kryl’s Band for 
the coming tour. One young chap 
named Allen had been engaged to 
play first cornet. The solo cornet- 
ist for that tour was the well known 
Ferdinand Weiss of Cincinnati. 
Young Allen showed us a letter writ- 
ten by Kryl to his parents, who were 
somewhat anxious about having 
their eighteen-year-old son _ travel 
around the country with strangers. 
The bandmaster assured them that 
their boy would be well taken care 
of, and that his (Kryl’s) own two 
daughters would be with him on the 
tour. One of them was a gifted vio- 
linist; the other one being a singer. 

In addition to his genius as a 
musician, Kryl was equally famous 


for his magnificent head of hair 


which he wore long at the back of 
his head. When he first toured with 
Innes, his wavy locks were cut short, 
but he soon observed that many of 
the Italian bandmasters in those 
days—such men as Creatore, Gallo, 
Philippini, ‘Tommasino, Vessella, 
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etc.—were attracting much notice for 
their appearance as well as for their 
music. It was in 1904 that he began 
boycotting the barbers. From that 
time on, his massive tangle of kinky, 
tawny tresses was a Kry] trademark. 

In 1959 we had a visitor at our 
home, a young man who once 
played trumpet with Tommy Dor- 
sey’s Orchestra. He brought with 
him a number of phonograph rec- 
ords of cornet solos by such old time 
greats as Levy, Liberati, Clarke, 


Rogers, Kryl, etc. We have heard 


VEdlS 


t the only cymbals 
made anywhere in 
the world by 
ZILDJIANS 


many cornet solos on the phono- 
graph, but both of us agreed that 
Kryl’s recording of the Carnival of 
Venice is, beyond a doubt, the finest 
solo ever recorded. 

In his playing of Carnival of Ven- 
ice, Kryl repeatedly jumps from ex- 
tremely high notes to the deepest 
pedal tones with amazing accuracy 
and intonation. It is a pity that he 
could not have been born twenty 
years later, for then we could enjoy 
his wonderful performances via elec- 
tric recordings. THE END 
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Choreography and Choral Music 
(Continued from page 31) 


lems without their even entering the 
rehearsal stage. 

These diagrams (establishing ex- 
act spatial arrangement at set points) 
are most important to Us as musI- 
cians in the work. The polychoral 
writers of the late Renaissance—the 
Gabrieli’s and Monteverdi working 
in Saint Mark’s in Venice were the 
most famous—arranged their singers 
in complex antiphonal groups. Re- 
sponse and echo have always been 


valuable choral effects, and today, 
with our knowledge of acoustics, we 
can group our singers to produce 
every sort of contrast. But we need 
a choreographer to prevent our sing- 
ers changing their positions like a 
herd of buffaloes (in opera they 
sometimes look like a firm of under- 
takers). 

Further, though one must have the 
singers trained to perform without 
having to see the conductor, there 
are nevertheless certain crucial 
points where it will always remain 
essential to be able to see the beat; 
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and it is no good setting up a pat- 
tern which negates this. Then, too, 
there are definite limitations on 
when and where in a score complex 
movements or gestures are effective. 
Finally, the main musical themes 
and decisive word-phrases must be 
easily audible (the parts or persons 
singing them must not be obscured) 
and some attention is necessary to the 
balance of parts. For this latter rea- 
son we diagram the singers in four 
colors—blue for sopranos, green for 
altos, red for tenors and black for 
basses. 

Further, there are nearly always 
sections in the score which demand 
movement, or preparation for ac- 
tion, or climactic gesture, or com- 
plete rest. In this respect the scores 
must also be marked, giving as far 
as possible the exact movements at 
which various types of change are 
desirable. 


The question might arise as to 
whether our young singers will learn 
something about dance, or our young 
dancers about singing, or that either 
conductors or choreographers will 
learn anything about the art the 
other practices. But why should a 
singer be ignorant of dance, or a 
dancer ignorant of song? There is 
certainly no virtue in such ignor- 
ance, and there doesn’t seem to be 
any reason why we shouldn’t do 
something about it. Occasionally we 
do see performers who are versed in 
both arts. In many Broadway shows 
song and dance are combined, but 
it is mostly the dancers who can 
sing, as in West Side Story; rarely 
does it happen—as we had it in Bal- 
let Ballads—that the singers join in 
choreographic patterns. 

Why should we not take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which 
are open to us today? It seems to me 
vital to the progress of choral music 
that we should, since it is much 
more than an adjunct to a sym- 
phonic concert. Even a first-class 
a cappella choir is only presenting a 
certain section of choral literature. 
Drama and dance make use of music. 
Why should we not exploit the po- 
tential which the other visual] arts 
offer for the realization of choral 
music? THE END 
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The Technique of Conducting 
(Continued from page 35) 


tions which he may not even like 
himself. To understand music cor- 
rectly one must know its develop- 
ment. No work of music exists in 
and of itself—it is always one of the 
links in the chain of musical history. 
One cannot understand the sympho- 
nies of Haydn without knowing 
what came before and after him. 
Duty, therefore, demands that our 
concert programs shall be as broad 
as possible. The only criterion that 
I set for myself is that the music 
shall be sincere and_instrinsically 
honest. 


In addition, the conductor has a 
duty to the young composer, who 
must be given the opportunity to 
hear his own symphonic composi- 
tions so as to be able to improve 
them and remedy their faults. Other- 
wise fine works may remain unfin- 
ished and may not be brought to 
full consummation. A striking case 
in point is that of Schubert, who 
heard very little of his symphonic 
music. I am sure that explains the 
many weak spots in his instrumenta- 
tion. 


In passing, I should also like to 
say a few words about modern mu- 
sic. The adherents of dodecaphony 
and atonality often approach music 
not like musicians at all, but like 
engineers. They are inclined to con- 
fuse many of the means to the end 
with the end itself. Usually their 
work is very poor in emotional con- 
tent. An exception would be the 
Italian composer Luigi Dallapiccola, 
who writes profound lyrical music, 
genuine in feeling. Of the hundreds 
of works I have recorded with my 
orchestra, I consider one of the best 
to be his Prisoners’ Song for chorus 
and small orchestra. 


As one who knows the best or- 
chestras of Europe and the United 
States, I can say that the U.S.S.R. 
State Symphony is a highly skilled 
and responsive orchestra whose mem- 
bers are excellent musicians capable 
of overcoming all difficulties. They 
did not know the score of Stravin- 
sky’s Le Sacre du Printemps and yet, 
in four days, we were playing it! 
And how we played it! I have con- 
ducted the same work in Europe and 
America, but it has never sounded 
the same as it did there, with exactly 
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the right accent and without any 
false exotics. 

It seems to me that the repertoires 
of the orchestras with which I was 
acquainted in the U.S.S.R. could be 
broader, however. Even aside from 
the question of the public’s interests, 
orchestras should have a rich experi- 
ence in all musical styles. In my 
opinion, symphony orchestras ought 
to play much more Handel and 
Corelli and Vivaldi, not to mention 
J. S. Bach. On the other hand, 


Mahler and Bruckner, who are prac- 
tically never programmed in the 


New and Novel CHORAL COLLECTION! 


Our School 


FOR MIXED VOICES 


U.S.S.R., as well as Richard Strauss, 
Manuel de Falla, Paul Hindemith 
and Arthur Honegger, should be 
played more often. Modern music 
contains a wealth of material that 
would interest the audience and or- 
chestra alike. THE END 
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Competent Music Teaching 
(Continued from page 74) 


citizenship in a democracy.” “Meet 
the child’s needs.” All thoroughly 
commendable sentiments, but so un- 
bounded that they commit you to 
everything, hence to nothing. Actual- 
ly, what do you do the day after 
signing the pledge to meet the 
child’s needs? 

A number of years ago (1938) 
Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia Uni- 
versity published a book entitled 
Improving Instruction. In it he of- 
fered a two-part Golden Rule of 
Education: Part I. “The first duty 
of the school is to teach pupils to do 
better the desirable things that they 
will do anyway.” Part II. “Another 
duty of the school is to reveal higher 
activities and to make them both 
desired and maximally possible.” 

For the pursuit of competency in 
music education this is a working 
statement of day-to-day purpose that 
one can honestly live by. The more 
you study it, the more facets you 
will discover. At the moment I will 
merely point to two words in this 
Golden Rule: better and higher. 


Basic to any concept of compe- 
tency in music education is the pur- 
suit of excellence. Through all ages 
the teacher or the scholar—these 
words used to be synonymous—has 
been the custodian of the best and 
the greatest that the human mind 
has created. To teach the young to 
climb higher than we have climbed 
and to achieve better than we have 
achieved has always been the unique 
prerogative of the teacher. I do not 
propose that the teacher should ig- 
nore the present, or wave away in 
scorn the less worthy things that 
may be dear to the hearts of the 
young. One does not cope with 
things by pretending they do not 
exist. But in the minds of students 
the teacher at all times should stand 
for the ideal values of the art of 
music. There can be no more com- 
pelling reason than that standards of 
taste and behavior are passed on 
from teacher to pupil. This is the 
very essence of teaching. If the level 
of music taste in this country has 
risen to any degree, the bulk of the 
credit, I am sure, is due not to the 
theatre, or the movies, or radio, or 
TV, but to the teacher. 
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I cannot believe that children 
have naturally debased tastes, or 
that they perpetually want to be 
amused, Everything we know about 
human development refutes this. It 
has been demonstrated over and over 
that they will go as high as we lead 
them, and that they are all the hap- 
pier for it. 

Everyone knows the aphorism, 
“Who dares to teach must never 
cease to learn.” Teachers recognize 
this, and they are indeed the most 
avid course-takers in the world. But 
most of their courses deal with tech- 
nological aspects of teaching—meth- 
od, supervision, administration, 
guidance, testing, school finance. Op- 
portunities to pursue musical knowl 
edge are comparatively meager. This 
does not build music teachers. The 
greatest handicap of beginning mu- 
sic teachers is that they know so lit- 
tle new music. 

It is my firm conviction that music 
teaching requires the constant, un- 
remitting study of music itself. The 
picture of the so-called “mastet 
teacher” is that of a smooth, swift 
technician (photogenic, of course) 
surrounded by prefabricated lesson 
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plans, guaranteed devices and fool- 
fas gadgets. But this “master teach- | 

is already obsolete. The cae 
machine has replaced him. 


The machine, of course, does not | 
have to study. It has its knowledge | 
all neatly packaged in its skull, no | 
more or less than it needs for the | 
lesson. But the machine, too, will 
become obsolete, and it will be re- 
placed by a human teacher, who 
does study and learn, and who shows 
the way to do the same. Then we 
may rediscover what the philosophers 
knew ages ago: that the teaching- 
learning process is, first of all, a re- 
lationship between human beings. 


My last thought deals with the 
need to raise teaching to the status 
of a recognized profession. At pres- 
ent it does not have such stature. 
(Quite the contrary—we have ac- 
cepted the idea that anyone can be 
a teacher.) Teaching ought to be 
held in the same high public esteem 
as medicine or law. Such status has 
to be earned, and earned from with- 

Any calling that terms itself 
profession must, as a professional 
body, be constantly replenishing and 
expanding its knowledge, its re- 
sources, its standards and its vision. 


What is in our hands? The human 
mind and spirit, which is something 
even more complex than the body, 
less readily understood, more cruelly 
and irreparably damaged. Sooner or 
later it must be realized that the 
continuing education of the teacher 
is an integral part of the profession 
of teaching. THE END 


The West German Government 
will donate $214 million to the Lin- | 
coln Center for the Performing Arts | 
in New York City. The money will 
be spent towards the construction of 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Dr. Federer, the German | 
Consul-General in New York, de- | 
scribed the gift as a reciprocal action 
by which Germany was trying to | 
show her gratitude for America’s 
generous financial assistance towards 
the reorganization of German cul- 
tural life after World War II. The 
Metropolitan Opera House is sched- 
uled to be completed in 1964. 
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Louis ARMSTRONG uses two NORELCO ‘Continental’ Tape Recorders at home and 
always takes them with him on his world-wide concert tours. Says Louts, “I tape 
phono records and airshots all the time and if I’m in the room talking with friends, 
my NORELCOS keep right on copying with the volume turned down.” Louis also finds 
the choice of three speeds convenient, using the slowest, 1% ips for interviews and 
speech recordings, the 3% speed for some music, and the 7% speed for live recording. 
He says, “I’ve tried lots of tape machines since I got my first one in 1948, 
NORELCO is the one for me.” Recently he picked up two NORELCO ‘Continentals’ in 
Copenhagen. Set to run on the European power frequency of 50 cycles, they were 
reset for 60 cycles when he returned to the United States. Like all NorEetco 
recorders they can be set in a few minutes for any power voltage requirement any- 
where in the world; from 110 to 250 volts. The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product 
of North American Philips Company, Inc., High Fidelity Products Division, Dept. 
IC9, 230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, Long Island, New York. 
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BONUS offer. A large variety of piano music will 
be included, from the classics to the moderns, 
both books and sheet music. 
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| Coaching and Conducting Singers 


(Continued from page 78) 

talking sloppily in daily speech, in 
unfortunate deference to our na- 
tional tendency to consider one who 
speaks well “high-hat.” This is quite 


| pointedly false thinking. This ten- 


dency also affects the whole mat- 
ter of opera in English. People may 
want to hear opera in English, but 
when they go to a performance and 
encounter the frustrating experience 
of not being able to understand a 


| word, they will tend to turn against 
| the idea. 


In singing, of course, there is such 
a thing as overpronunciation of Eng- 
lish, which tends to whiten the 


| tone. This is particularly true of 
| the consonants, because singers study 
| vowels and do not study consonants. 
| When 
| nounced, both language and music 
| are sounded properly. There is a 
| very fine point in being able to 
| smooth over the sound of the con- 


consonants are 


the pro- 


sonants, particularly the explosives 


| like T, and not bring them out too 
| much. 


There is also the difficulty of over- 


| pronunciation of the dipthongs, such 
_as J, which again tends to whiten 


the tone. This has to be overcome by 
separating the sound into its parts 


| and singing J as aah-ee. R at the end 
_of a word is another English diffi- 


culty, usually solved by greatly sof- 


| tening or dropping the R as in 


British speech. 
These points also can be likened to 
violin playing, to the crossing from 


| one string to another and getting a 


perfect legato across the strings. A 


| violinist studies long and hard to 
| achieve this crossing so that it can- 
| 
not be detected. It takes long and 
| hard practice, believe me, and de- 
_ mands relaxed muscular control. 
Shastock mutes are MICRO built on the scientific | 


This element can also be com- 


| pared with a wind instrument, such 
| as the trumpet, where the breath is 


blown into the instrument in a 
steady stream and the notes are sepa- 


out more breath on certain syllables 
than on others, and the sound be- 
comes uneven. The whole idea is to 
let the air come in a steady stream, 
using the tongue and lips only for 
the enunciation of the syllables. 
This brings up the next subject— 


rhythm in singing. The singer must 
learn to have a basic rhythmic feel- 
ing, which is a physical, bodily feel- 
ing, so that he doesn’t need to count 
time with the voice. Actually, rhythm 
should be studied separately; then 
the singer can make a steady stream 
of air with the voice. 

The two basic fundamentals of 
music are, per se, rhythm and tone. 
A person can sing the most beautiful 
note in the world, but if it is in the 
wrong rhythm or sung at the wrong 
time, it is no good, because the or- 
chestra may be playing a different 
chord underneath it. Conversely, a 
person might develop perfect rhythm 
and yet not be able to produce a 
good tone, so that a combination of 
the two is necessary. The fact is that 
most singers spend years developing 
tone and no time at all developing 
a rhythmic feeling. This affects voice 
production, because in concentrating 
on tone they get off the rhythm, 
which again leads to the tightening 
of the body muscles, which eventu- 
ally affects the tone. 

A singer should learn to listen to 
himself. This is one of the most dif- 
ficult things for many performers to 
learn to do, and the idea is contrary 
to much teaching. But this idea 
works in reverse. When a singer 
learns to listen to what he produces, 
he will iearn to hear in his mind 
what he wants to sound like before 
it comes out. It may not come out 
that way, but he will know what he 
wants to sound like. It takes an in- 
strumentalist many years to learn to 
do this, and a singer should learn it 
too—to hear in the mind exactly 
what it should sound like before it 
is sung—then to listen to it while it 
is being sung, to hear if that is what 
he wants, then to listen to it after it 
is sung and evaluate what it sound- 
ed like. If it isn’t the sound he 
wanted before it was sung, then he 
can get busy and find out what will 
make it sound that way. THE END 


> 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra will tour the United States begin- 
ning October 27. Concerts will be 
conducted by Herbert von Karajan 
and Karl Boehm and the orchestra 
will perform in New York, Washing- 
ton, Columbus, Cleveland, Ann 
Arbor, Lafayette, Chicago, Bloom- 
ington, Fort Wayne, Oberlin, De- 
troit, Flint, Baltimore and Newark. 
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Jazz Arrangements as Poetry 
(Continued from page 48) 

instrument. This recent composition, 
Paramax for Percussion, was pre- 
miered by Paul Price at the Manhat- 
tan School of Music in March, 1961. 
It is written for glockenspiel, xylo- 
phone, vibraphone, chimes, marim- 
ba, four tuned kettle-drums and pi- 
ano. In this work I strove to give a 
“low-brow” combination of instru- 
ments the same dignity a compose! 
would give to a work for woodwinds 
or strings. I have been taught that 
the percussion family can express a 
sensitive voice of its own. In this 
composition I have been as thorough 
about dynamics and phrasing as, 
again, one would be with wood- 
winds and strings. 

The composer should not hesitate 
to take musical chances. Experimen- 
tation in technique is one of the 
composer’s most important func- 
tions, but he must not experiment 
merely with sounds for their own 
sake, as some formalists have done, 
for he then involves himself with 
something other than the art of 
music. 

Both composer and listener must 
be exposed to better music and guid- 
ance if we are all to grow. In prog- 
ress there is always change, but 
change does not mean discarding the 
old; it means, rather, building with 
and upon tradition. We do not lose 
an appreciation of the good that has 
already taken place, but simply and 
reverently gain new aesthetic values 
to further enrich a constructive, self- 
expressive and therefore worthwhile 
existence. Let’s put down our prej- 
udices and pick up our instruments 
and work for fusion, not separation, 
in our arts. THE END 

> 

The National Association of 
Schools of Music will hold its 37th 
Annual Meeting in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region on November 24-5. The 
site of the convention will be the 
Denver Hilton Hotel in Denver, 


Colorado, and the meeting will be | 
attended by deans and heads of mu- | 
sic departments from more than 250 | 


schools. Applications of schools wish- 
ing to be admitted to membership 


will be acted on and non-member | 
schools are invited to send represent- | 
atives to the public meetings. Fur- 
ther information is available from | 


Roger Fee, Department of Music, 
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length feature which includes many of the 
music boxes Mr. Swimmer writes about, will 
soon be released with Dimitri Tiomkin’s 
score. 

DR. FRANK E. CHURCHLEY, Assist- 
ant Professor of Music Education at Can- 
ada’s University of Alberta since 1959, has 
had an extensive background in music edu- 
cation as well as considerable concert work, 


| private piano instruction and adjudication. 
| He has studied with Nadia Boulanger and 
| Robert Casadesus and received his principal 
| degrees from the University of Toronto and 


the Royal Conservatory. Dr. Churchley serv- 
ed as instructor in music education and 
assistant to Professor Robert Pace at Colum- 


| bia University. 

| DOLORES DUDLEY is the official music 
| teacher for Midwest Airborne Television, 
| now preparing to present its first full aca- 
| demic year of TV instruction, transmitted 


by aircraft six hours a day, four days a 
week. Her own courses, in preparation at 


| Station WHYY-TV, Philadelphia, will be 


aimed at the elementary grades. She has 
been teaching music over a closed television 
circuit in Hagerstown, Maryland, for the 
past three years, with previous experience 
as a music supervisor in the public schools 


| of Tewksbury, Massachusetts. 


| PHILIP GORDON recently discussed this 
| subject before the New Jersey Music Edu- 


cators Association. He has served as a direc- 
tor of public school music, a teacher at Chi- 


| cago Musical College and Seton Hall Uni- 


versity and as an orchestral, choral and 


| operatic conductor. Residing in Princeton, 
| New Jersey, Dr. Gordon is the author of 
| Contemporary American Music for Perform- 


ing Groups, two operas and several instru- 


| mental and choral works. 

| SCOTT O'NEAL, music director of the 
| Bronx Civic Opera and Symphonic Founda- | 
| tion, Inc., is a member of the staff of the 
| West Hempstead Symphony Association and 


guest conductor of the Riverside Symphony. 


| He is also a proficient violinist, musical di- 


rector of the Heights Opera Company and 
the New York City Opera-in-the-Park sum- 
Mr. O'Neal has conducted 


Heights Opera Company of works by Amer- 
ican composer George Wehner. 


PAUL L. REYNOLDS, holder of a Mas- 


| ter of Sacred Music degree from Union 


Theological Seminary, is presently Minister 


| of Music of the First-Plymouth Congrega- 


tional Church, Lincoln, Nebraska. He re- 
ceived his A.B. degree from Doane College 
and studied with Vernon de Tar. Mr. Rey- 
nolds directs six choirs in his church music 
program and is a guest conductor for var- 
ious chamber orchestras. 


| PHILIP B. WATTENBERG, of the law 
| firm of Wattenberg and Wattenberg, is a 
| member of the Copyright Committee of the 


Music Educators National Conference. A 
graduate of the New York University School 
of Law and a member of the New York 
State and Federal bars, he has had long 


| experience in the copyright field, represent- 


ing various music publishing interests and 
trade associations. 


DR. THANE McDONALD has been 
Chairman of the Music Department of Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem, North Car- 
olina, since 1941, also serving as conductor 
of the college’s Chapel Choir and Touring 
Choir. His degrees are from the University 
of Michigan and Columbia University. This 
article consists of excerpts from his address 
to the Southeast Region Convention of the 
American Guild of Organists in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


JULIA BROUGHTON has been Presi- 
dent of the Piano Teachers Congress of New 
York and a member of the Department of 
Music Education at New York University. 
She has taught at summer sessions of other 
colleges and played the organ in various 
churches in New York and elsewhere. This 
article is quoted from her recent book, Suc- 
cess in Piano Teaching, (Vantage Press) by 
special permission. 

CHARLES R. SHOULTS, presently the 
Head of the Brass Department at the U.S. 
Navy School of Music in Washington, D.C., 
is proficient in several brass instruments. 
Chief Musician Shoults supervises the quar- 
terly instrumental auditions and teaches the 
euphonium at the Navy school. 





According to the Broadcast Music 
Incorporated 1961 Concert Music 
USA report, more than 40 million 
persons in the United States are 
actively interested in one form or 
another of concert hall activities. 
During the last concert season, the 
American Symphony Orchestra Lea- 
gue received reports of more sold- 
out houses and the highest concert 
music ticket sales in all cities than 
in any previous year since the Lea- 
gue has been keeping records. 

The most recent estimate of the 
League indicates that there are 1,777 
orchestras operating in this country. 
They encompass a total of approxi- 
mately 70,000 playing members, and 
an estimated 80,000 public-spirited 
men and women who volunteer their 
services on governing boards and 
other committees for the purpose 
of finding ways and means to meet 
the aggregate orchestra expenditure, 
estimated at $25 million annually. 

The ninth annual survey con- 
ducted by BMI among the broad- 
casting stations showed that as of 
March, 1961, 1,091 AM stations and 
159 FM _ stations programmed a 
weekly total of 13,759.8 hours of 
concert music, or an average of 10.9 
hours per week. The 1955 BMI sur- 
vey revealed a weekly average of 6.5 
hours. 


An estimated $291 million was 
spent on spectator sports in the 
United States in 1960 (based on De- 
partment of Commerce statistical 
series). In contrast to this, Variety 
reported that about $50 million is 
spent annually at the concert hall 
box office. About $100 million was 
spent for the purchase of recorded 
concert music. More than $300 mil- 
lion was spent for the purchase of 
high-fidelity electronic components, 
or, a total of more than $450 million. 
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The Festive Pipes 
(Continued from page 47) 


the full range of each is so flattering- 


ly displayed that it seems impossible 


such music could ever have suffered 
neglect. 

When Bach orchestrated for re- 
corders, as he did in his second and 
fourth Brandenburg Concertos and 
in several cantatas, he specified that 
recorders rather than flutes were in- 
tended. On some excellent recent 
phonograph recordings, these dis- 
tinctions are again being observed. 

Although most of the original re- 
corder compositions lie beyond the 
capabilities of beginners, there are 
literally hundreds of arrangements 
of almost every conceivable nature 
in print, many of them in excellent 
taste and well suited to early levels 
of performances. Comparison of pub- 
lishers’ catalogs indicate that there 
is no other wind instrument for 
which there is more music in print 
and available than for the recorder 
—a remarkable thought, considering 
how little advertisement we have 
been seeing for the instrument or 
its music. 

In these days when electronic 
teaching machines are used to sate 
the avidity for rapid learning, it is 
refreshing to think that the same 
simple flute people loved to play in 
the twelfth century is still with us, 
and is even today converting non- 
players into able performers within 
a matter of weeks. 

“*Tis as easy as lying,” Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet tell Guildenstern 
when the latter protests his 


and 
you r 
most 


ventages with your fingers 
thumb, give it breath with 
mouth, and it will discourse 
eloquent music.” 

Shakespeare himself would not 
have been above referring to this as 
sound advice. THE END 


Music Journal would like to ex- 
press its gratitude to its advertisers 
for their wonderful support of the 
1961 Music Journal Annual and to 
our many subscribers for their kind 
words of appreciation. We also wish 
to thank the many choral and band 
organizations which have helped 
make this Annual most memorable. 
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The Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts 
embraces all of the creative arts in its three divisions of 
Music, Art, and Theatre. The distinguished faculty includes 
artists from the professional stage and concert hall. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to degrees in the 
areas of Applied Music, Opera, Church Music, Theory and 
Composition, History and Literature, and Music Education. 
The B.Mus., B.F.A., M.Mus., M.A., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., and 
Ph.D. degrees may be earned in several of these areas. 


For information relative to scholarships, assistantships, 
fellowships, catalog, write: 


Office of the Dean, School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
855 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
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More Money for Music 
(Continued from page 64) 
in education,” the concert manager 
said, “but it is useless to pour money 
into music education unless we pro- 
vide the people we train with an out- 
let for their talents and a chance to 
make a living.” 

In seeking a solution to the prob- 
lem, Mr. Weinhold approved of 
projects like the Lincoln Square Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts in New 
York City and the proposed National 
Cultural Center in Washington, 
which, he said, will put the spotlight 
on American musical arts, giving 
them dignity and prestige and pro- 
viding new outlets for American 
talents. 

Mr. Weinhold, who has felt the 
pulse of the musical world for many 
years as manager of outstanding con- 
cert artists, voiced his concern about 
prospects for the fruition of plans 
for the National Cultural Center in 
Washington. Conceding that nation- 
wide attention is being focused on 
the Lincoln Square project and that 
most of the fund-raising efforts have 
been directed toward this undertak- 
ing, he noted that no significant- 
sized funds had been raised for the 
Washington project, and if some- 
thing was not done soon, the en- 
abling measure with which Congress 
appropriated the land for the pro- 
ject would run out and the ground 
would revert back to city ownership. 

Mr. Weinhold feels that it is now 
up to the government to step in to 
put up some money to assure the 
continuance of the project. 

“Let us begin in a small way,” he 
suggests. “Instead of trying to insti- 
tute the entire arts project at one 
time, let us be more practical and 
content ourselves with planning a 
single building, say a concert hall. 
Let us build the core and extend it, 
and begin by fulfilling a need for a 
representative concert hall in the na- 
tion’s capital.” 

He cited the earlier plight of the 
Lincoln Center project, which had 
numerous postponements as those in 
charge tried to raise money for the 
entire project before beginning any 
of it. 

“During the delay, costs rose, and 
when they thought they had all the 
money accumulated or pledged, they 
discovered that prices had spiraled 
in the meantime, and they were 


caught short and had to start rais- 
ing funds all over again.” 

Mr. Weinhold scoffs at the notion 
that government subsidy necessarily 
means government interference. 
“Why should government help be 
synonymous with interference? Why 
can’t we have enlightened, intel- 
ligent people administer this type of 
aid?” he queried. 

Analyzing the problem, Mr. Wein- 
hold explained that he believed the 
most effective government contribu- 
tion to the arts in the United States 
should begin on the municipal level 
with city governments and _ local 
groups providing the impetus to 
marshal public opinion. He cited the 
case of the famous Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam, which like 
all other orchestras in the Nether- 
lands, is government subsidized. 
However, the city of Amsterdam, 
and other municipalities that boast 
their own orchestras, make up any 
deficit over the state appropriation. 
Perhaps our local governments could 
step in and make up some of the 
deficits with which every American 
orchestra is currently plagued. 

Returning to the topic of the Na- 
tional Cultura] Center in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Weinhold emphasized his 
belief in the justification of such a 
plan. ‘Projects like these enrich the 
lives of Americans. I would not con- 
sider it a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money if the government did contri- 
bute almost the whole budget for 
the Center.” THE END 





Liszt at First Hand 
(Continued from page 39) 


to be defiled. And as I never retract 
a decision, permit me, gracious Frau 
Professor, to begin with you.’” 

Here’s a gourmet suggestion: 
When served watermelon at an inti- 
mate dinner at my father’s, Liszt 
said, “In Hungary we have water- 
melons. There they pour cognac over 
them. You must try it so; it really 
improves the flavor.” 

Concerning critics: ““That reminds 
me of a critic at Augsburg who ex- 
tolled to me at length the impor- 
tance of the press. “Yes, we need the 
press,’ I told him, ‘but it must not 
be forgotten that the press also needs 
us.’ The quotations could go on 
indefinitely. THE END 
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Things You Should Know 
(Continued from page 20) 
and further information can be ob- 


tained from the competition, P.O. 
Box 174, Southern Methodist Uni- 


versity, Dallas 5, Texas. . . . The | 


Joseph H. Bearns Prize of $1,800 and 


$600 for an orchestral, chamber, | 
choral or operatic work by American | 
composers between the ages of 18 | 
and 25 will accept entries as of | 


February 1, 1962. Entries and in- 
quiries should be sent to the Bearns 


Prize Committee, 601 Journalism, | 


~ 


Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. .. . The Rome Prize Fel- 


lowship is open to all composers | 


who are American citizens and con- 


sists of a one-year fellowship with | 
the possibility of renewal at the | 


American Academy in Rome. Dead- 
line for applications is December 31 
and information may be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City 17... . The 
Van Cliburn International Piano 
Competition will take place in 


Forth Worth, Texas, on September | 
24, 1962, under the auspices of the | 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, | 
Texas Christian University, Fort | 


Worth Piano Teachers Forum and 
the Fort Worth Chamber of Com- 
merce. The National Guild of Piano 


Teachers has contributed a first | 
prize of $10,000 and second and | 
third prizes are $3,000 and $2,000. | 
Information is available from the | 
competition, care of the National | 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Box 1113, | 


Austin, Texas. Applications from pi- 
anists over 17 and under 28 years of 
age must be submitted before May 
1, 1962. . . . A music competition 
which will commemorate and cele- 
brate the Arizona anniversary years 
of 1962 and 1963 is open to com- 
posers residing in that state. First 
prize is $1,000 and the closing date 
for entries is November I4th. En- 
tries and inquiries should be sent to 
Mrs. G. Robert Herberger, 7000 East 
Camelback Road, Suite No. 35, 
Scottsdale, Arizona. . . . The Florida 
Symphony Orchestra is sponsoring a 
piano, violin and cello competition 
for Florida high school students un- 
der the age of 19. First and second 
prizes are appearances with the or- 
chestra and the third prize is a cash 


award of $50. The required reper- | 
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Choice of two school colors 
and 3-letter school identi- 
fication for $25 additional. 


MODEL SU-14 


This is the world’s only Sousaphone built to artist specifications 
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provide cleaner tone definition, mighty power without distortion 
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toire and other information is avail- 
able from the Florida Symphony Or- 
chestra, Competition Committee, 
P.O. Box 782, Orlando, Florida. All 
applications must be filed before 


new work for male voices by an 
American composer was recently an- 
nounced by the Intercollegiate Musi- 
cal Council. First prize is $250 and 
all royalties resulting from publica- 
tion. All entries must be in by Oc- 
tober 1, 1961. Inquiries should be 
sent to the Intercollegiate Musical 
Council, 10 East 34th Street, New 


Bach 
Blazewitsch 
Handel 
Lebedev 
Mueller 
Musorgsky Song of the Flea 
Ostrander 
Purcell 
Rossini 
Schubert My Last Abode 
Stradella Pieta, Signore! 


Verdi 


Ostrander 
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MUSIC FOR TUBA AND PIANO 


Patron of the Wind (from “Phoebus and Pan”) 
Advanced Daily Drills 

Arm, Arm ye Brave (from “Judas Maccabeus”’) 80 
Concerto in One Movement 


Praeludium, Chorale, Variations and Fugue 


Concert Piece in Fugal Style 
Arise ye Subterranean Winds (from “Tempest”) 15 


Lord Preserve Me (from “Stabat Mater’) .80 


Aria (from “Don Carlos”) 90 


Concert Album for Tuba and Piano 


EDITION MUSICUS — NEW YORK 


333 WEST 52 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 19 


York City 17. ... The Long Beach, 
Los Angeles and Pasadena-Valley 
Districts Chapters of the American 
Guild of Organists, in co-operation 
with the Horn Club of Los Angeles, 
is sponsoring a contest for a com- 
position requiring four to twelve 
French horns and organ. First prize 
is $250 and $100 is offered for a com- 
position for one French horn and 
organ. Deadline for scores is, March 
1, 1962, and further information is 
available from Rayner Brown, 2423 
Panorama Terrace, Los Angeles 39, 
California. 


$ .75 


2.50 


2.00 


z 
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BOOKS & MUSIC 


The first publication of George 
Antheil’s Ballet Mécanique has been 
released by Templeton Publishing 
Company and is available from 
Shawnee Press. Study scores are 
available for outright purchase and 
parts are on rental. . . . Conducting 
Choral Music by Robert L. Gar- 
retson (Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Bos- 
ton, 246 pages) discusses all aspects 
of choral conducting, placement, dic- 
tion, etc. . . . Dictionary of Popular 
Music by Peter Grammond and 
Peter Clayton (Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 274 pages) contains 
a listing of popular music terms, 
composers and songs, is illustrated 
with pictures of the best known pop- 
ular composers and includes a 
chronological index to musical pro- 
ductions and films from 1725 to 
1960... . History of Popular Music 
by David Ewen (Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., New York, 130 pages, paper- 
back) is a brief discussion of the 
evolution and development of what 
we call “popular music”. . . . New 
contemporary music for the ac- 
cordion includes Aria for Accordion 
by Burnet Tuthill (Alfred Music 
Co., Inc., New York), Prelude and 
Dance by Paul Creston (Pietro Deiro 
Publications, New York), Cooper 
Square by Wallingford Riegger 
(Pietro Deiro Publications, New 
York), Pavanna and Rondo by Car- 
los Surinach (Capri Music Corpora- 
tion, New York), Lamentations by 
Virgil Thomson (Santee Music 
Press, Inc., New York), Four Noc- 
turnes by Robert Russell Bennet 
(Chappell & Co., Inc., New York) 
and Iridescent Rondo in Old Modes _ 
by Henry Cowell (Momac Music 
Co., New York)... . Music Essentials 
for Classroom Teachers by Robert 
Pace (Wadsworth Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., San Francisco, 116 pages) 
is the latest book by Music Journal's 
piano editor and member of the fac- 
ulty of Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University. The small volume is 
filled with many diagrams which will 
definitely remove major difficulties 
for elementary schoo] teachers. . . 

Science and Music: From Tom-Tom 
to Hi-Fi by Melvin Berger and Frank 
Clark (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 176 pages) is aimed at 
young students and contains much 
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_ Material dealing with the different 
orchestral choirs as well as pertinent 
information about the voice, phono- 
graph and electronic music. 
Piano Marches for Indoor March- 
ing: Suitable for Lodges-Schools, Ex- 
ercises and Gym Classes by Dorothy 
Frank (Harold Flammer Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York, 23 pages) 
presents a group of 11 pieces in 
march tempo and easy arrangements. 
Music Fundamentals for the 
Classroom Teacher by Gene C. Wis- 
ler (Allyn and Bacon, Boston, 250 
pages), is a text in basic music read- 
ing for college and university classes 
as part of the preparation program 
for elementary schoo] teachers. In- 
cludes numerous musica] illustra- 
tions and fingering charts for the 
tonette, soprano recorder, all the 
major and minor scales, an extensive 
glossary of terms, several sheets of 
blank music paper for additional 
notes, a lengthy bibliography and 
many piano keyboard illustrations. 
... Organ Hymn Tunes, No. 1, ar- 
ranged and compiled by Dr. George 
S. Schuler (Rodeheaver, Hall-Mack 
Company, Winona Lake, Indiana, 32 
pages), is a series of 24 preludes, in- 
terludes and voluntaries in easy ar- 
rangements with all the necessary 
markings for dynamics and can be 
used on pipe or electronic organs. A 
second volume, containing 25 selec- 
tions, is also available. ... The new 
enlarged edition of Singing Teen- 
agers by Lilla Belle Pitts, Mabelle 
Glen, Lorrain Watters and Louis G. 
Wersen (Ginn & Company, New 
York, 288 pages) is a collection of 
religious, secular, patriotic and folk 
songs aimed at teenagers gathered 
around the parlor piano. Many 
selections also have accordion, guitar 
and ukulele accompaniments and 
the piano arrangements are simple. 
. .. Practical Ear Training by Janet 
McCloud McGaughey (Allyn and 
Bacon, Boston, 240 pages, paperback) 
is a course in all phases of ear train- 
ing and dictation. A 107-page work- 
book which follows the text is also 
available from the publishers. 
The Quartet No. 4, op. 84, Quartet 
No. 5, op. 95 and Quartet No. 6, op. 
101 by the contemporary Russian 
composer, Dimitri Shostakovitch, are 
presently being made available in 
this country in miniature score form 
by the Theodore Presser Company, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Each 
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quartet is a separate paper-bound 
volume. These editions were initially 
published by Musica Rara of Eng- 
land and are imported exclusively 
by the Presser Company. . . . Basic 
Principles of Singing by William C. 
Rice, Chairman of the Division of 
Fine Arts and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Music at Baker University, 
Butler, Kansas, analyses posture and 
position, diction, producing a tone 
and voice lessons during choir re- 
hearsals (Abingdon Press, New York, 
77 pages, paperback). . . . Producing 
Opera for America by Herbert Graf, 


the distinguished producer of the 
Metropolitan Opera and well known 
operatic figure throughout the world, 
presents an analysis of opera on the 
international level and _ contains 
numerous photographs and_ scenic 
designs for different productions. 
The author also offers much advice 
gained from his many years of serv- 
ice in this field. The publication is 
available from Dr. Hans Rosenwald, 
International Music Institute, 250 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. .. . Mozart’s librettos are 
translation by 


now 


available in a new 








PLANO TECHNICIANS GUILD, ING.? 


The Piano Technicians Guild, Inc. is an international 
non-profit organization that has been formed to help 
you. It was organized to protect the piano owner from 
unethical and unqualified piano servicing. Its purpose is 
to provide reliable and skilled piano technicians. 


Membership in P.T.G. is acquired only by passing a rigid 
examination. Each member must live up to an equally 
rigid code of ethics in his work. Each member is con- 
stantly informed of the newest developments and the 
latest methods of dealing with piano problems. 


In addition to qualified, reliable service, the Piano Tech- 
nicians Guild provides you with an organization that 
you can call on at any time for information on any 
piano problem. ; 

for more information write 
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Robert Pack and Marjorie Lelash 
(Meridian Books, New York, 480 
pages. paperback). This volume con- 
tains the original German and Ital- 
ian librettos with English transla- 
uuon on the opposite page, a selected 
discography and introductions to the 
vperas. The works included are The 
Abduction from the Seraglio, Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, Cosi 
fan Tutte and The Magic Flute.... 
Developmental Techniques for the 
School Dance Band Musician by 
Rev. George Wiskirchen (Berklee 
Press Publications, 284 Newbury 
Street, Boston 15, 212 pages) discusses 


tone, technique and special effects 
which are required assets of the 
dance band musician... . - American 


Favorite Ballads by Pete Seeger, well- 
known banjoist and former member 
of “The Weavers”, is a collection 
of songs arranged for voice and gui- 
tar accompaniment (Oak Publica- 
tions, Inc., 121 W. 47th Street, New 
York City, 96 pages). Edited by Irwin 
Silber, this volume contains many 


attractive lithographs and etchings, 
a page of guitar chords and finger- 
ings, a discography and an extensive 
bibliography. .. . : A biography of the 
Norwegian violin virtuoso, Ole Bull, 


SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 


has been published. Ole Bull Re- 
turns to Pennsylvania by Inez Bull 
(Exposition Press, New York City, 
125 pages) commemorates the ob- 
servance of the 150th anniversary of 
the violinist’s birth. Marcel 
Mihalovici’s Improvisations for per- 
cussion and piano is now available 
in this country through the Theo- 
dore Presser Company, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania. The composition, 
completed in February, 1961, may 
prove to be one of the important 
works of this composer. . . . : A group 
of eight piano pieces for young be- 
ginners by Susan Krausz, entitled 
Piano Picture Book (Edwin F. Kal- 
mus, New York) is now available. 
The publication is marked by the 
ease of performance and the excep- 
tionally large notation. 





PUBLIC EVENTS 





Ihe Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music will sponsor a Fall Organ 
Symposium between October 4-11, 
featuring as guest artist André Mar- 
chal, the’ distinguished French or- 
ganist. The sessions will be held on 
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the college campus in Oberlin, Ohio. 

. . The 1961 Beethoven Festival 
will be held in Bonn from Septem- 
ber 16 to October 2. The nine sym- 
phonies, Missa Solemnis and Fidelio 
will be performed as well as chamber 


music. . . . Paul Hindemith’s new 
opera, The Long Christmas Dinner, 
with libretto by Thornton Wilder, 
will be given a world premiere per- 
formance in Mannheim, Germany, 
in December . . . The Ohio Music 
Education Convention will be held 
in Cleveland on December 1-2 at the 
Pick-Carter Hotel. . . . The Nether- 
lands Chamber Orchestra, conducted 
by Szymon Goldberg, will be heard 
at Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York, on October 6 and 7. 


TV’s Music Spectaculars 
(Continued from page 33) 


for the public nor for my career. 

In the future, I'll agree to do a 
spec under one condition: that I 
have the last word about how the 
entertainment goes on the air. I have 
been around show business almost 
all my life. After working as a per- 
former for more than three decades, 
I think I’m in a better position to 
know what people find entertaining 
than some advertising account ex- 
ecutive. 

I've appeared on TV a lot—as a 
star and in guest roles. I’ve had the 
accolades. If I do any more big 
things in the medium, the material 
and the programming must at least 
convince me that the public will be 
satisfied. 

I want very much to do a musical 
spec, the way I think one should be 
done. In approaching such a project, 
I realize there are problems. But, as 
I see it, staging a tune show is no 
tougher than producing a comedy 
or drama or western. All pose the 
same major problem: where do you 
find hard-to-find good material? 

For months I’ve been toying 
around with ideas for a spec. Now 
I've put together what I want. It is 
something on a free-wheeling, hap- 
py-go-lucky kick and I call it “The 
Swinging World of Sammy Davis, Jr.” 

First goal, of course, is to enter- 
tain. Everything must fit into place. 
The music, dancing, pattern, jokes, 
camera angles, lighting, pace, timing 
and hour. 
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I don’t profess to be an expert on 
the technical aspects of televising a 
show, therefore I would leave all 
that end of the operation to the 
people who get paid for handling it 
—namely, the TV technicians. My 
primary concern would be to see 
that the material is appropriate, the 
performers capable, the format right. 

I think I can avoid dull program- 
ming by shooting for a full depth 
show that is in good taste and on a 
level of excellence that would at- 
tract the most discerning viewer. 

It is a “big-city show” and I want 
it to emanate from New York. | 
want to strike a swinging pace from 
the opening shot and sustain it 
throughout the telecast. I want 
Count Basie’s jumping band. Basie 
goes on forever and he always swings. 
I want Ray Charles, the phenomenal 
blues singer. He can move people; 
he’s right down to where you're 
living—your religion and everything. 

I want a chorus of nimble-footed 


dancers to execute the fast terpsi- | 
chorean numbers I have in blue- | 


print. I want sharp writing, costum- 


ing and staging. I want the show to | 
go on the air on a weekday during | 


the prime viewing hours (7 to 10 
p-m.). And throughout the entire 
production I want one mood to pre- 
vail: a happy balance between the 
parts. 

So that’s the show I'd love to do. 
Maybe I'll get to do it some day; 
maybe not. The decision is not mine 
to make, naturally. It is up to the 
people who control the medium—the 
network bigwigs and the sponsors. 
If they buy the idea, I'd be thrilled. 
If they don’t buy it, I don’t think I 
would be the big loser. I know the 
idea has merit. 

This show might not rack up a 
record Trendex. It might not reach 
the magic 40 to 50 million viewers. 
It might not win an award. Never- 
theless, I am convinced it would do 
exactly what I want it to do—that 
is, entertain. Moreover, it would at 
least be an honest try at screening 
something new and different on the 
home set and that is what television 
desperately needs now. 

I’d get a great personal charge out 
of doing the show. Nothing could 
please me more than to know that 
I had done my very best to entertain 
a TV public that too seldom gets to 
see anything but commercial hokum 
on the living-room screen. THE END 
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Woodwind’s experts, specialists in mouthpiece 


design and manufacture, can 


make your outdated 


unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 


Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 


one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every 
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FREE! 
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In anecdote and historical 
commentary—the complete 
story of America’s 


great contribution to 
Western culture 


HISTORY 
OF 
POPULAR 
MUSIC 


by David Ewen 


@ Popular psalms and hymns of colonial 
New England 

@ Expropriated English Melodies (“God 
Save the Thirteen States”) 

@ Minstrel Shows 

@ Songs of the Civil War 

@ 19-Century Ballads (“What is Home 
Without a Mother?”) 

@ Jazz, Ragtime and Blues 

@ Herbert, Cohan, Berlin, Gershwin. 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, Lerner and 
Loewe 

@ Bop. Rock ’n’ Roll, New Vistas for 
Jazz 

And many more highlights of American 
popular music from colonial times to the 
present are discussed in this panoramic 
narrative. Emphasis is placed on the music 
itself—its source, influences, and the so- 
cial-cultural conditions under which it de- 
veloped and later came to capture the 
imagination and stir the enthusiasm of an 
entire world. (Everyday Handbook) 


Paperback $1.50 


INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC 


Hugh M. Miller. “No other single work 
among the many in this particular field 
can be more confidentially commended, 
either to the rankest novice or the most 
experienced concert-goer and discophile.” 
—Notes (College Outline Series) 


Paperback $1.50 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 


Hugh M. Miller. A survey from ancient 
times to the present, with record and score 
lists and glossary. Second Edition Re- 
vised (College Outline Series) 


Paperback $1.50 


INTRODUCTION TO OPERA 


’ 

Mary Ellis Peltz, Editor. Sponsored by 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild and edited 
by a well-known critic, this guidebook 
presents forty popular operas with act-by- 
act plot summaries together with a discus- 
sion of each work’s musical and dramatic 
content. Annotated list of recordings. 
(Everyday Handbook) 

Paperback $1.75 
At your bookstore 
For compiete catalog write to: 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 


105 Fifth Avenue @ New York 3. N. Y. 
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BY SIGMUND SPAETH 


% 


ING? 


T is a constant suprise to this com- 

mentator that so many people 
know so little about musical nota- 
tion. To say that one out of ten 
thousand can actually read notes 
with some confidence would be a 
liberal estimate, and if one demand- 
ed accuracy as well as confidence, 
the percentage would be still smaller. 

Cartoonists and artists in general 
are notorious for their complete ig- 
norance of musical notes and their 
meaning. They blithely put some 
absolutely senseless symbols of sound 
into the mouth of a character who 
is supposed to be whistling or sing- 
ing, forgetting that each of those 
symbols represents a definite tone, 
just as meaningful to a musician as 
any letter of the alphabet. 

Time magazine itself came out 
some time ago with what was sup- 
posed to be radio’s and TV’s “Drag- 
net” signature on its cover. There 
are only four notes concerned (the 
same as those opening Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony), but the art- 
ist managed to get one of them 
wrong by putting the theme into 
major instead of minor key. 

The esteemed Saturday Evening 
Post allowed Pete Martin to describe 
Ethel Merman as holding a “high 
C” for sixteen bars when she intro- 
duced Gershwin’s J Got Rhythm on 
the stage. Actually Miss Merman 
never sang a high C in her life. 
What Mr. Martin had in mind was 
the C above “middle C” in the 
treble staff. 

It is at Christmas time that the 
artists and decorators make their 


most violent attacks on the simple 
rules of musical notation. The sea- 
sonal cards are usually full of errors, 
with even so familiar a melody as 
Silent Night suffering from distor- 
tions of various kinds. 


HE reading of notes should be 

just as common and natural as 
the reading of our own language. 
Supposedly this is taught in our 
elementary schools, but actually one 
finds few students in high school or 
even college who can read music at 
sight. Yet they have all learned to 
read English adequately. Is there 
any reason why music should be con- 
sidered less important than litera- 
ture? It has become so largely be- 
cause of this inexcusable gap in our 
elementary education. 

Music and language should follow 
the same procedure in the develop- 
ment of our children. Just as they 
first learn to speak “by ear,” imitat- 
ing their elders, so they could ac- 
quire their first experience with 
rhythm and melody. After having 
used the language of music for some 
time in this limited fashion, as in 
actual speech, they should then learn 
to read and write what they already 
know “by ear.” 


HERE is no reason why poten- 
tial music-lovers should be lim- 
ited to hearing actual performances, 
in person or on records, or to their 
own musical efforts. Anyone can 
learn to read a piece of music exactly 
as if it were a magazine or a book or 
a newspaper. At least this would 
apply to vocal solos and routine in- 
strumental pieces, if not to choral 
numbers, chamber music and orches- 
tral scores. It is not hard to tell how 
an average piano composition would 
sound, by simply reading the printed 
pages, even though the reader might 
be quite unable to play the music 
because of insufficient technique. In 
reading actual print, one does not 
have to say the words out loud. 
Neither is it necessary to create or 
hear the actual sounds of a piece of 
music. Such silent reading to oneself 
may be more satisfactory than stumb- 
ling through an imperfect perform- 
ance at the piano. 
Music and language have much in 
common. Why should they not be 
taught in the same way? 
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INTRODUCTORY COPY OFFER! 


SUGAR ANO SPICE 
foR christmas 


FOR GIRLS’ CHORUS (S.S.A.) 
by HAWLEY ADES 


A sequel and supplement to the more general 

contents of SUGAR AND SPICE, produced by popular 
demand! Excellent choice of materials, expertly 
conceived for performance by girls’ choruses, 
exceedingly useful for both formal and 

informal Christmas programs. 
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luidity ...the graceful motions of a beautiful dove— 

the lovely timbre of the Leblanc Saxophone. The cre- 
ation of dedicated men who devoted years to its perfec- 
tion, the Leblane Saxophone is constructed according to 
the Boehm principle. It provides opportunities for musical 
expression never before thought possible. It is another ex- 
ample of the excellence the world has come to expect from 


Léeblane acousticians and craftsmen. 


G: LEBLANC CORPORATION KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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